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EDITORIAL 

WHY YOU SHOULD WRITE FOR THE BULLETIN 


"Technical writing always pays off. " So 
says Tyler GHicks, a McGraw-Hill editor and 
himself the author of liter ally hundreds of pub¬ 
lished technical articles. 

In his book SUCCESSFUL TECHNICAL 
WRITING, Mr Hicks asserts that writing about 
your trade or profession can turn an ordinary 
job into an outstanding one. We think he' s right. 

First of all, from your personal point of 
view, you'll probably gain considerable know¬ 
ledge of your subject. Once you start your 
writing, unless you're very well informed, you 
will have to re search to clarify certain points, 
or perhaps to find what someone else said on 
the subject. No matter what, it will all be ad¬ 
ditional 'know-how'. The very act of putting 
your thoughts on paperworks wonders in clar¬ 
ifying them. 

Then there is the prestige, the satisfact¬ 


ion, of seeing your own creation in print with 
your name on it. And extra income can be made. 
It may not seem much, but $30 to $50 for 1000 
well chosen words on your favourite subject is 
available from any number of business public¬ 
ations. 

The above are what you will gain from 
writing. In addition, you'll contribute some¬ 
thing: knowledge in your chosen field, as al¬ 
most anything worth reading adds something 
new or different. Engineer s like Marks, Perry, 
Terman, Kent and French made major contri¬ 
butions to engineering through their writing. 

ABSORPTION OF LADs 

SD 1 Letter No 62/40 (HQ 2001-1/10 TD 
2117) dated 23 Oct 62 authorizes the absorption 
of RCEME Light Aid Detachments by the units 
they serve. Effective date will be notified 
later. 


Medda^ '7Ae Aedif- 


We are in a time of exploding technology brought about 
mainly by research and development carried out by the military 
throughout the world. The full impact of this technological change 
has not yet been recognized even by the military. During the next 
few years, certainly the next decade, startling changes will take 
place in equipment. Missiles, air vehicles and sophisticated elec¬ 
tronic devices, all of complex varieties, will soon be common¬ 
place hardware in the arsenal of every army. 

The maintenance of this equipment under battlefield condi¬ 
tions will still be the task of the military technician but greater 
skill and far greater technical knowledge will be required. To 
be effective, our planning must seek to isolate the difficulties of 
the future and to implement the changes required early enough to 
be able to maintain new equipment when it reaches the army. We 
must avoid the situation where the equipment will be produced 
faster than the time needed to build and train the maintenance or¬ 
ganization to support it. I foresee a need even now to improve 
skills and knowledge and raise them to new levels. 

If we are to meet this challenge of the future we must set 
our sights high, the pace must increase and we must improve our 
technical and managerial competence. This is no easy road; I 
foresee trying times ahead for the maintenance organization. Our 
abilities will be taxed to the limit. 

Meanwhile, each one of us has the task of providing the best 
possible maintenance service to the army for the equipment which 
it now has. In other words, we live in the present while we pre¬ 
pare for the future. 

You can see from these few words why I consider it a chal¬ 
lenge and an honour for me to be appointed Director of our Corps 
at this time in our history. While I have the honour of being the 
Director, you have the task of providing the service which is the 
responsibility of our Corps. As a team I know we will succeed. 
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Major FrankCoultish, whodiedin aboat- 
ing accident last June, on the Pelly River, YT, 
while on a visit to 16 Company, Whitehorse, 
was posthumously awarded the Boy Scout Medal 
of Merit. The announcement was made on July 
Z4thby His Excellency, Major-General Georges 
P Vanier, DSO, MG, CD, Governor General 
and Chief Scout for Canada. 

Boy Scout He ad qu ar te r s said Frank 
Coultish played an important role inleadership 
training in Ottawa scouting and ". . . overflowed 
with an enthusiasm and willingness which over¬ 
came all obstacles, and these qualities, to¬ 
gether with a fine sense of organization, made 
him a leader whom other s willingly and cheer¬ 
fully followed. " 

At the time of his death he was an Assist¬ 
ant District Commissioner, and had taken a 
very active interest in the development of the 
sc outing pro gram at the Ottawa District camp¬ 
site on Christie Lake near Perth, Ontario. He 
had also been instrumental in or ganizing, with 
officials of Carleton Univer sity and the EB Eddy 
Company, the refore station of univer sity prop¬ 
erty near Manotick, Ontario, where Ottawa Boy 
Scouts have planted nearly 60,000 young seed¬ 
lings. 


DR RALPH BUNCHE VISITS 
56 CANADIAN INFANTRY WORKSHOP RCEME 

During the latter part of June 1962, Dr 
Ralph Bunche, an Under Secretary for the United 
Nations visited the United Nations Emergency 
Force. On 23 June he made an inspection of a 
few of the units in Camp Rafah. One of the units 
visited was 56 Canadian Inf ant ry Workshop 
RCEME. 

On arrival at the workshop. Dr Bunche 
was met by Major DJ Tidy, Commanding Officer 
of the workshop. Dr Bunche was introduced to 
the unit officers. The visiting party, which in¬ 
cluded Lt Gen PS Gyani, commander UNEF and 
Col DH Rochester, commander CBUME, were 
then briefed on the mission, function and some 
of the problems of the workshop. Dr Bunche 
seemed very interested in the problems on 
spare parts. 

After the briefing, the party made a tour 
of the workshop area. Dr Bunche stopped here 
and there and chatted with the mechanics on the 
different jobs. 

Our cover picture shows (1 to r): Col 
Rochester, Lt Gen Gyani, Maj Tidy, Dr Bunche, 
and WO 1 JD Snell, in the vehicle section of 56 
Infantry Workshop. 


DR RALPH BUNCHE was the acting- 
mediator in Palestine in 1948-9 after the death 
of Count Folke Bernadotte; he was awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize in 1950 for his work in 
terminating the hostilities between Israel and 
the Arab States. 

Born in Detroit in 1904, Ralph Bunche 
studied at the University of California, Har¬ 
vard, and Northwestern University in the US; 
and the London School of Economics, England. 
At the age of 21, he taught political science at 
UCLA in 1925-27; and joined the staff of Howard 
University in Washington, DC, in 1928. 

During the 10 years before the war he was 
well known for his research in all parts of the 
world on race relations and colonial adminis¬ 
tration. When war came he served in the Office 
of Strategic Services, British Empire Section, 
as deputy chief for East Africa. In 1945 he be¬ 
came chief of the Division of Territorial 
Studies, US State Department. 

Dr Bunche has a lengthy connection with 
the UN - he was a member of the US delegation 
in 1946, where he headed the UN Trusteeship 
Division. This led to the Special UN Committee 
on Palestine (1947) and to his being mediator 
in the Israel/Arab quarrel in 1948. -Ten years 
later he was named the principal secretary of 
the UN Palestine Commission. He is now UN 
Undersecretary for Special Political Affairs. 


More about 

Technicians and Technologists 


Late in 1961, DEME submitted a paper 
to the Army Policy Co-ordination Committee 
(APCC), recommending certain changes in the 
technical qualification of officers and other 
ranks of the Corps. This paper, which is re¬ 
produced at the end of this article, was approved 
by APCC. 

The first action taken to implement the 
changes was the preparation of AGI 62/6 which 
was approved and distributed on 8 May 62. This 
AGI describes the conditions under which en¬ 
gineering technologists could be commissioned 
in RCEME. To date three engineering tech¬ 
nologists have been enrolled and more applica¬ 


tions are being processed. 

Having accomplished this, DEME then 
took action to change the names of applicable 
trades and appointments. This required amend¬ 
ments to the Canadian Army Manual of Trades 
and Specialties (CAMTS). The proposed amend¬ 
ments were approved by the Army Trades Com¬ 
mittee (ATC) and will soon be promulgated. A 
copy of the amendment, "Advance Notice 1 of 
Amendment List 35" to CAMTS is reproduced 
below. 

A future article will deal with the changes 
to be made in terminology used in all RCEME 
establishments. 
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225-52 CANADIAN ARMY MANUAL OF TRADES AND SPECIALTIES (CAMTS) is 
amended as follows: 

ADVANCE NOTICE 1 OF AMENDMENT LIST 35 

1, Authority has been granted to rename nine RCEME Artificer trades as shown 

below. This change makes it necessary to amend CAMTS as shown in paragraphs 

a. to f. hereunder. The old and new names are: 


Old Name 

Aircraft Artificer 

Communication System Artificer* 

Electrical Artificer 

Fire Control System Artificer AA 

Instrument Artificer 

Radar Artificer 

Radio Artificer 

Vehicle Artificer 

Weapons Artificer 


New Name 

Master Aircraft Technician 

Master Communication System Technician 

Master Electrical Technician 

Master Fire Control System Technician 

Master Instrument Technician 

Master Radar Technician 

Master Radio Technician 

Master Vehicle Technician 

Master Weapons Technician 


a. Annex "A" Part 1 - Regular Force Trades, has been amended by substituting 
the new trade names for the old ones shown above. 

b. Annex "A" Part 4 - Abbreviations, has been amended to delete the old 
abbreviation shown below and substitute the new: 


Ac Art 

Comm System Art 
Elec Art 
FCS Art AA 
Inst Art 
Radar Art 
Radio Art 
Veh Art 
Wpns Art 


Mr Ac Techn 
Mr Comm System Techn 
Mr Elec Techn 
Mr FCS Techn 
Mr Inst Techn 
Mr Radar Techn 
Mr Radio Techn 
Mr Veh Techn 
Mr Wpns Techn 


c. Annex "b" has been amended by reprinting Annexure X - RCEME to change 

the names. 

d. Annex "d" has been amended to change the names and index numbers. 

e. Annex "E" Part X - RCEME, will be reprinted in due course. 

f. The nine trade specifications themselves have been amended to: 

(1) change the index numbers, 

(2) change the trade names wherever they appear in the body of the 
specifications, 

(3) change the requirement in paragraph 7 of each of the nine trades 
(that the candidate "be qualified as a senior NCO and have passed 
a pre-artificer assessment") to "be a substantive corporal and 
have passed a group 4 assessment". 
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HQ 2501-1/10 TD 1032 (ME 1) 
2 Oct 61 

PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE TECHNICAL QUALIFICATIONS 
OF OFFICERS AND OTHER RANKS OF RCEME 


AIM 

1. The aim of this paper is to seek approval for certain proposed 
changes in the technical qualifications of officers and other ranks of 
the Corps of Royal Canadian Electrical and Mechanical Engineers, 

BACKGROUND 

2. At present there is no Canadian military engineering qualifica¬ 
tion between that of artificer and professional engineer. In RCEME today: 

a. The qualification of artificer is restricted to staff-sergeants 
and warrant officers who: 

(1) Draw Group 4 trades pay. 

(2) Are required to supervise tradesmen with lower 
qualifications. It is on account of this supervisory 
function that the Group 4 qualification is tied to 

the senior ranks of staff-sergeant and warrant officer. 

(3) Are supervised, in the performance of their own duties, 
by professional engineers. 

b. The present Corps policy is that all officers holding Regular 
commissions will be professional engineers, and as such must 
have either an engineering degree or professional standing 
with one of the provincial associations. 

3. It should be noted here that significant numbers of professional 
engineers leave the Corps each year because they feel that they are too 
concerned with minor technical detail and the supervision of tradesmen, 
and are not increasing their engineering knowledge or experience. 

4. The gap between the qualifications of artificer and professional 
engineer was bridged a year or two ago by the Association of Professional 
Engineers of Ontario who introduced the following new grades: 

a. Engineering Technician . This grade can be equated to that of 
artificer, 

b. Engineering Technologist. There is no military equivalent of this 
grade which is intermediate between that of artificer and pro¬ 
fessional engineer. The engineering technologist: 

(1) Is of officer status. 
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(2) Must be a graduate of one of the technical schools recognized 
by one of the provincial associations of professional engineers. 

(3) Has technical knowledge superior to that of the artificer, or 
engineering technician, but inferior to that of the professional 
engineer, 

(4) Is required to work under the supervision of a professional 
engineer though not, of course, to the same extent as are 
the artificer and engineering technician. 

5. It is considered that it will be beneficial to the Canadian Army to 
follow the example of the Association of Professional Engineers of Ontario 
and introduce these two new grades into RCEME. Ultimately other tech¬ 
nical corps may wish to follow after RCEME has gained some experience. 

COMMENT 

6. The advantages to be gained by the introduction of the grade of 
engineering technician are: 

a. The Group 4 qualification can be: 

(1) Separated from the ranks of staff-sergeant and warrant officer, 

(2) Extended to all ranks from craftsman up, 

b. RCEME can respond to the constant pressure to reduce the number 
of senior ranks held by artificers, RCEME has opposed this 
pressure to date on the grounds that: 

(1) The Group 4 artificer qualification is the only one recognized 
by the Army as being intermediate between the professional 
engineer and the tradesman and it is appropriate that this 
important linking function be performed by a senior rank. 

(2) The artificer is a technically-trained supervisor-and must 
therefore have the rank to carry out his supervisory function. 

c. Group 4 tradesmen will be freed of all supervisory duties which 
will be undertaken by the engineering technicians and/or engineer¬ 
ing technologists who will be given appropriate rank for that purpose. 

7. The advantages to be gained by the introduction of the grade of 
engineering technologist are: 

a. Much of the technical detail and supervisory duty, now the respon¬ 
sibility of the professional engineer, may be turned over to the 
engineering technologist. Thus: 

(1) The professional engineer will be able to spend more time in 
the exercise of his engineering knowledge and the gain of 
engineering experience. 
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(2) It may be expected that the number of professional engineers 
who leave the Corps, because it does not provide sufficient 
incentive for advancement, will decrease. 

b. A large number of the lieutenant positions in RCEME could be 
filled by engineering technologists. These young officers will be 
eligible to write provincial examinations and attain the professional 
engineer status which will become increasingly necessary to them 
as they progress in rank until, at the rank of lieutenant colonel, it 
is mandatory. 

FINANCIAL IMPLICATIONS 

8. Where officers are concerned, introduction of the engineering 
technologist may result in some saving because: 

a. More professional engineers may be expected to remain in the 
Army if they are relieved of their minor administrative and tech¬ 
nical duties. 

b. The engineering technologist will be responsible for his own 
qualification as a professional engineer. 

9. It is difficult to forecast the effects of the introduction of the en¬ 
gineering technician on the other ranks, but the following points will be 
significant: 

a. There will be some reduction in the ranks of staff-sergeant and 
warrant officer, but the numbers cannot be accurately forecast. 

b. Unless there is an increase in equipment holdings or equipment 
complexity, it is unlikely that more tradesmen will be permitted 
to draw Group 4 pay. 

c. The number of staff-sergeants and warrant officers now drawing 
trades pay as artificers Group 4, who will be eligible to draw 
Group 4 pay as engineering technicians, cannot be stated with any 
certainty at present. Those who do not hold an engineering tech¬ 
nician qualification must be permitted to continue to draw the pay 
on the basis of their artificer qualification and will be phased out 
of the Army on their normal retirement dates. This transition 
will take a number of years. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

10. It is recommended that: 

a. It be approved in principle that: 

(1) Group 4 qualification be permissible to tradesmen up to and 
including the rank of sergeant. 
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(2) A new qualification of engineering technician replace that of 
artificer, for staff-sergeants and warrant officers, and that 
this qualification carry Group 4 trades pay. 

(3) Graduates of recognized technical schools be: 

(a) Enrolled as officers under the OCP on graduation or 
given the equivalent of COTC summer training if enrolled 
prior to graduation. 

(b) Employed, wherever possible, in the grade of engineering 
technologist, in place of professional engineers. 


ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGIST 
COMMISSIONED 

A precedent was established on 14 Sep 62 
when, after nearly two years of planning, the 
first Engineering T e c hn o 1 o g i s t was com^ 
missioned in the Corps of RCEME. 

The distinction of being the first com¬ 
missioned technologist belongs to2LtKD Baird 
who is undergoing Junior Officer Training at 
RCEME School. This young officer became 
aware of Adjutant-General Instruction No 62/6 
dated 8 May 62 through his father. Brigadier 
KM Baird, OBE, CD, the present Director 
General of Dental Services. He is a native of 
Ottawa, and attended Fisher Park High School 
prior to enrolling in Eastern Ontario Institute 
of Technology. 

The other two commissioned technolo¬ 
gists (page 4) are: 2Lt JI Hanson, 2Lt JGC 
Desjardins. Indications are that many more 
technologists will be enrolled in the next few 
years. 


SUGGESTION AWARD 

On the cover of the July issue of the Tech 
Bulletin, we showed you WO 1 JW Hayes, 
DEME, receiving a suggestion award certificate 
and cheque from Col RA Campbell. But -- we 
omitted the details. Here they are: 

While draughtsman Hayes was stripping 
parts of the FN Rifle for preparation of illus¬ 
trations, he suggested and designed a device to 


hold the plunger while disassembling the wea¬ 
pon. 

A prototype was made and, after thorough 
trials, the tool was adopted by the Army; 20 
minutes (it was estimated) would be saved in 
stripping, each time the tool was used. The 
Base Workshop in Montreal made up 185 of them 
for inclusion in your tool kit. 


MILITIA TRADE SPECIFICATIONS 
AND TRADE TESTS 

New trade specifications for RCEME 
militia trades were issued under HQ 3271-1 
(DMC 1) dated 27 Aug 62 which is Amendment 
No 18 to the Provisional Instruction on Train¬ 
ing (PIT) for the CA(M)-. The RCEME(M) trade 
specifications will appear as Appendices B to 
F inclusive, to Annex 9 of the PIT. 

Militia trade tests for all trades except 
Radiac Mechanic and Electrical Mechanic were 
issued to commands under HQC 3670-3/10 
(DMC 1) dated 21 Sep 62. We hope to have the 
Electrical Mechanic and Radiac Mechanic tests 
distributed in Dec 62. 


Lt Col IM McLaughlin, RCEME, who is 
the Director of Gun and Small Arms Produc¬ 
tion, Canadian Arsenals Ltd, has been appoint¬ 
ed Assistant to the General Manager, in 
addition to his other duties. Lt Col McLaugh¬ 
lin is seconded to CAL. 


SAFtTY iANZ 

204 BASE WORKSHOP RCEME 

By A T KINGTON 


AGI 61/4 (Adjutant-General Instruction) 
states: "A steady increase in the number of 
serious off-duty POMC vehicle accidents has 
resulted in such accidents becoming the largest 
single cause of death and injury in the Canadiain 
Army. " The aim of the Instruction was stated 
to be: "To bring into being an effective pro¬ 
gram to prevent POMC accidents." 

When this was received at 204 Base Work¬ 
shop, considerable thought was given towards 
determining what measures could be put into 
effect to comply with the intent of this order. 
The subject was eventually passed to the unit 
safety committee to study and present sugges¬ 
tions. The result was a safety lane check for 
all civilian automobiles. 

A group of voluntary inspectors was re¬ 
cruited and the pro-forma illustrated herein 
was drawn up for the guidance of the inspect¬ 
ors. 

Our first Safety Lane was held on Satur- 
daymorning, 14 Oct 61. Although250 vehicles 
are usually in our car park, (about 25 are newer 
than 1958 models) only 50 were available to put 
through the lane. This was at least partly due 
to inclement weather. TwoOPP officers were 
in attendance and the cars which passed the de¬ 
sired standard were given a Provincial Safety 
Sticker. 

A summary of the 50 vehicles checked 
showed the following results: 21 vehicles (42 
per cent) were passed without defects; 22 ve¬ 
hicles (44 per cent) were found to have minor 
defects; these were corrected at a service 
station and returned to be assessed as satis¬ 
factory; 7 vehicles (14 per cent were rejected 
as requiring major repair or corrective action.) 

By applying the principle of random 
sampling these figures revealed that, in a park 
of 250 vehicles, 14 per cent wpuld be unsafe 
traffic hazards. This represents 35 vehicles 


in our park, which is probably a low average. 

The detail of defects determined in the 
summary is as follows: 

Lights - Nine vehicles were found to have de¬ 
fective lights, the common defect being license 
plate lights and parking lights not working. 

Brakes - Five vehicles had defective brakes; 
one vehicle required new hydraulic lines, while 
the remainder required adjustment of the ser¬ 
vice brakes or lubrication of hand-brake cables. 

Steering and Related Parts - Seven vehicles had 
steeringdefects which consisted mainly of loose 
or worn wheel bearings, idler-arm bushings, 
and tie-rod ends. However, the right side 
top ball joint of a 1961 Ford was worn to the 
point where it needed replacing. 

Exhaust System - Seven vehicles were found to 
have d e f e c t i V e exhaust systems, the main 
causes being exhaust pipes loose at manifold 
and rusted or broken tail pipes. 

Rear Suspension and Drive Lines - Two vehi¬ 
cles were found to be leaking at the pinion oil 
seal. 

Tires - Three vehicles were found to have worn 
tires, mainly the result of front ends being out 
of alignment. 

On 8 May 62, the Safety Lane was re¬ 
peated, when 92 vehicles were inspected, and 
the following figures were revealed: Five ve¬ 
hicles were rejected for major repair and two 
were classified as 'beyond repair to an accept¬ 
able standard' due to metal corrosion and de¬ 
terioration. Once again, by applying the ran¬ 
dom sampling technique, the seven vehicles 
rejected represent 7.6 per cent and shows that 
19 vehicles in the park would be unsafe traffic 
hazards. 
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By comparison, the second inspection, 
by virtue of the increase in participants, re¬ 
veals a tremendous improvement. This im¬ 
provement to a great extent is attributed to the 
efforts of the safety lane. To obtain a sticker 
has now become a challenge and personnel are 
spending the time and money to ensure that their 
cars will pass. 

This activity has become a top subject of 


interest, discussion and criticism among em¬ 
ployees. Those who do not participate are the 
recipients of continual chiding. 

The purpose of safety committees and ac¬ 
tivities is to focus interest, stimulate thought 
and action in individuals towards self protec¬ 
tion and consideration of others. Results to date 
are most encouraging. The safety lane is now 
well established as a semi-annual activity. 
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Safety and fire prevention are just words 
until the attitude and interest of the individual 
converts them into thought and action. Hazards 
will always exist at work, in the home and in 
practically all personal activities. We must 
endeavour, at all times, to eliminate fear of 
these hazards. We recognize their existence 
and inspire confidence in the individual to deal 
with them. We live in aworld of hazards, but 
do not have to become a victim of them. 

Production control and quality control are 
subjects which are continually discussed and 
considered in our workshop activities. Safety 
control is equally important to each and must 
receive the same attention. The most effective 
safety control is exercised at the first line sup¬ 
ervision level. The lance corporal, corporal 
and charge hand are the important people in im¬ 
plementing an effective safety program. Good 
management must continually emphasize the 
necessity of individual safety and fire preven¬ 
tion. 

In 204 Base Workshop RCEME, safety, 
fire prevention and fire protection are continu¬ 


ally stressed. A safety bulletin board is pro¬ 
minently located near the entrance with a new 
message displayed every week. The messages 
are usually appropriate to seasonal circum¬ 
stances such as ice and snow hazards, vacation 
safety measures, swimming hazards, etc. The 
notice board messages are supplemented by 
making available handout material, etc, at the 
same time. Figure 1 shows one of these mes¬ 
sages. In addition, the safety program this year 
covered training inartificial respiration, 
mouth-to-mouth resusitation and the use and 
application of the inhalator (Fig 2, 3 and 4). 
This training was in addition to the first aid 
schedule of annual training. 

Each week, except during July and Aug¬ 
ust, "Foreman's Five Minute Safety Talks" are 
given by each foreman. Subjects for the talks 
are provided by the Safety Officer the weekpre- 
vious, but each foreman presents the material 
in whatever manner he wishes. The value of 
these talks is demonstrated by the fact that many 
recommendations for the improvement of work¬ 
ing conditions originate directly at the occasion 
of this concentration of thought. 
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For some time recruiting for RCEME 
was at an all time low with the only source of 
intake being Corps transfers. With the deple¬ 
tion in certain trades - vehicle in particular - 
to the Aircraft repair field a great void occurred 
which has been felt all across the country. 

The government announcement late in 61 
of an increase in the total army strength brought 
with it a ray of hope. The RCA Depot in Camp 
Shilo first felt the major brunt of the increase 
in Dec 1961. Within a two month p e r i od ap¬ 
proximately one hundred and fifty RCEME re¬ 
cruits formed Squads 80, 82, 84, 86 and 88 and 
a part of Squad 90. 

The training syllabus is broken down as 
follows: 


Pre Depot Training - 10 weeks 

Phase I - 6 weeks 

Phase II - 6 weeks 

Phase III - 3 weeks 

During Phase I the Depot conducts four 
periods of Corps training. The local RCEME 
workshop was asked to assist by giving these 
lectures to the RCEME squads. This was car¬ 
ried out and a tour of the Workshop pointed out 
the interest of the young recruits. 

At the end of Phase I'the recruit classes 
displayed their progress before the Depot Com¬ 
mander and the Camp EME. At this parade 
RCEME flashes were presented to each recruit 
marking the end of their confinement to Camp. 
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RCA DEPOT, CLASS 86 GRADUATION 



Camp EME, Capt Stow and Capt JC Berezow- Capt Stow, Accompanied by Maj WH Roberts, 

ski, RCA, Inspecting the Class on Graduation. RCA, Presenting a Graduate with Corps Buckle 

and Lanyard. 


Weekend passes to the bright lights of Brandon, 
Portage la Prairie and Winnipeg were then ob¬ 
tainable but only in uniform. 

Sometime later a RCEME increment was 
supplied to the Depotto supplement the regular 
staff and also to take care of the RCEME inter¬ 
ests of the classes. This increment included 
one lieutenant, one sergeant and three corporals 
drawn from static units in Western Command. 

The first squad to graduate - Squad 80 - 
saw 24 young eager recruits put on an excellent 
display 7 May 62 for the Area EME, Major EA 
Williams, the inspecting officer. At the con¬ 
clusion of the parade and inspection the recruits 
were each presented with a RCEME belt buckle 
and lanyard. 

The stag party following saw the recruits 
blow off the accumulated steam and show tal¬ 


ents, musically and physically, not hitherto 
displayed. It further indicated that the quality 
of recruits entering the RCEME Corps are of 
a very high calibre. 

Squad 80 departed for the RCEME School 
9 May 62 where they will undergo a period of 
Corps training f o 11 ow e d by trades training 
courses. When they graduate as Group 1 
tradesmen they will be posted to field work¬ 
shops where they will be 'in-job-trained' to the 
Group 2 level before entering the normal 
RCEME mill. 

Squad 82 graduated from the RCA Depot 
in Shilo5 Jun 62 and the balance of the RCEME 
squads will graduate at two- to three-week in¬ 
tervals. Squad 90 graduation will mark the end 
of the RCEME recruit phase at this Depot and 
further training of our recruits will shift to 
Calgary. 
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©, 2 FIELD WORKSHOP IN THE FIELD 


MAJOR WB SVAB 


Now that we have the mud of Gagetown 
off our boots, the sand ofWainwright out of our 
eyes, and the static and headquarters personnel 
have had a nice summer at home with their 
families, we can take a moment and look back 
over last summer's activities in 2 Field Work¬ 
shop. This report tries to show some of the 
more interesting highlights of our activities 
during the concentration, some of the problems 
encountered, some of the lessons learned and, 
we hope, some food for thought and discussion. 
It may appear to be laudatory in places but IT 
IS a brief summary of 2 Field Workshop's per¬ 
formance this last summer. (The '2' stands 
for 'Second to None'). 

The workshop left Camp Petawawa on 4 
Jun 62 and returned on 30 Jul 62, staging through 
Farnham, Valcartier and Ste Rose du Degele, 
Que, both going to and coming from Gagetown 
for a total distance of 870 miles each way. The 
first leg from Petawawa to Farnham, 295 miles, 
was the longest. Some observations on the trip 
are: 


carried and they must be refilled from drums. 
Also, in regard to refuelling, halt areas should 
be selected where the ditch to the right of the 
convoy is wide and hard enough for the POL 
trucktodrive in, along the convoy and dispense 
POL products. Driving down the right side of 
the convoy reduces the danger of an accident 
with passing traffic and permits fast refuelling. 

WORKSHOP SITING 

Upon arrival in Camp Gagetown we were 
surprised to see the workshop in an area other 
than that selected on an earlier recce while 
snow still covered the ground. The site pre¬ 
pared now was Gun Area No 2. The initial site, 
even though on high ground, just could not sup¬ 
port workshop traffic after the ground thawed. 
Also due to a small error in the allotment of 
areas another unit had already moved into part 
of our initial site but even they couldn't stay in 
it because the road into their location kept sink¬ 
ing. No, the road was not in low groimd but 
along the crest of a mound. It was wet, real 
wet. 


a. It took about 150 miles of convoy driving 
before drivers were able to maintain spacing 
within their packets. Most drivers had not driv¬ 
en military vehicles more than a few miles since 
the 1961 concentration and were out of prac¬ 
tice. 

b. Inexperienced drivers should not drive 
more than 200 - 225 miles the first day. We 
found our drivers very tired upon arrival at 
Farnham after driving 295 miles. However on 
the return journey this same 295 miles did not 
tire the drivers, for two reasons: one, they 
were now experienced and two, they were going 
home which gave all of them a phychological 
lift. 

c. Refuelling on the road takes from 45 to 60 
seconds per vehicle if the POL truck is carry¬ 
ing all its fuelin jerrycans. It takes three times 
that long if only ten or twelve jerrycans are 


The workshop site required considerable 
preparation to make it usable and habitable. 
First of all a creek which divided the site in 
two had to be culverted and bridged. The ad¬ 
vance party did a good job in bridging and their 
hard work should make Gun Area No 2 more 
suitable for use in years to come. 

A second major project was the provision 
of a seepage bed at the kitchen. The ground in 
our entire area was so waterlogged that pro¬ 
vision of sanitation facilities became a problem. 
Within a few hours of digging a hole for any of 
the usual needs it would fill with water. This 
lack of seepage was particularly troublesome 
around the kitchen where large quantities of 
water was supposed to drain away through the 
greasetrap. Fortunately we found some gravel 
in our area and with it we were able to construct 
a seepage bed from the kitchen to some low 
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ground some 75 yards away. Without this we 
would have had to rearrange our layout every 
few days or move to a new site. 

People who know Gagetown may say that 
we must have had more than normal rain to 
cause the ground to be so wet. We don't know 
whether the aimount of rain was more than nor- 
malbut we do know that from unofficial weather 
records there were only 9 days between 8 Jun 
and27 Jul62 in which it didn't rain. Weunder- 
stand that this is some sort of a record. 

We had problems with seepage in two 
other locations in Camp Gagetown but in each 
case we spent only a few days in the area. Also 
we were using pack rations on these occasions 
so the need for disposal of kitchen wastes was 
eliminated. However this showed us that the 
requirements for a workshop site as laid down 
in EME Manual General C 102 Chapter 4 para 3, 
are not comprehensive enough and that seepage 
must also be considered if we wish to live in 
an area for any length of time. Without seep¬ 
age it is impossible to keep an area sanitary 
and, as the commercials say, "sweet smell¬ 
ing". 

WORKSHOP LAYOUTS 

The workshop was moved and set up for 
production on four different occasions. Various 
configurations of layout were necessary, each 
with its advantages and disadvantages. Briefly 
these were; 


hundred yards of open ground. Good for pro¬ 
duction, excellent for defence, but poor for 
overall control because of the distance separ¬ 
ating platoons or sections. 

Site No 4 

Shirely Settlement - Hills of Rome layout 
with workshop sections on wooded hills. Very 
good for production, very good for control and 
good for defence in both conventional and nuc¬ 
lear battles. 

THE FORWARD REPAIR PLATOON (FRP) 

The FRP was deployed as soon as we ar¬ 
rived in Camp Gagetown. The numbers of 
tradesmen at the FRP were kept to a minimum 
but as the workload increased additional per¬ 
sonnel were sent forward on a temporary basis 
to cope with the workload. They were with¬ 
drawn as the load diminished. This does not 
appear to be a sound system of management, 
but we were working in a new environment 
where we could only forecast the workload since 
we did not have any experience operating in the 
area. And while the workshop was some 60 
craftsmen under strength, luxuries such as a 
full size FRP were out of the question. Gen¬ 
erally the FRP was made up of the following 
personnel: 

Headquarters - OIC, WO 2, Ssgt 

Admin - 2 cooks, 2 gen duty, 

1 med asst 


Site No 1 

Gun Area No 2 - Longitudinal layout along 
treed area. Quite good for production but dif¬ 
ficult to defend. Also too compact for nuclear 
warfare. 

Site No 2 

Hibernia - Triangular layout around a treed 
area. Fair for production and very easy to de¬ 
fend. Difficult to control men because they 
worked in isolated pockets in the woods. 


Working elements - 


5 wheeled teams of 2 
men each 

2 tracked teams of 2 
men each 

1 tracked team of 3 men 
1 tracked team of 4 men 
1 radio repair team 1 to 
4 men 

1 weapons repair team 1 
to 4 men 

welder as necessary 


Site No 3 

Gun Area No 3 - Island layout with platoons 
located in clumps of trees separated by several 


One of the first questions you may askis, 
"Why the differences in size of the tesims?" 
The answer is that the tracked teams contain 
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2, 3 or 4 men by accident rather than design 
but they did give us the following parameters 
which we will use on future exercises. 

a. A team should be of such a size that it 
can finish any one job in one or two working 
days. Adding men to a team to permit it to 
finish a job in a fraction of a day is wasteful. 
Restricted road movement prevents movement 
after first light and before last light so a team 
must stay in a location all day. 

b. A tracked vehicle repair team should have 
one more man than is absolutely necessary. 
This permits changing of men working hard in 
cramped quarters. Tracked repairs often take 
a full day or two and it is too much to expect 
one team to work hard all day long. 

c. Ateam must be able to carry their spare 
parts, tools, sleeping bags, shelters, etc, in 
a 3/4-ton truck and trailer. This limits thesize 
of a team to 4. 

The vehicle repair teams did most of the 
wheeled repairs and all of the tracked repairs 
in situ. The wheeled repair teams were rotat¬ 
ed between working at the FRP and working at 
other units. We found that with this rotation 
we always had a team available at the FRP for 
repairs of miscellaneous equipment such as 
generating sets and chain saws. Also the team 
members could attend to their internal economy 
chores on this day at the FRP. 

The FRP actually did do a fair amount of 
wheeled vehicle r e p ai r s in the FRP site. 
Wheeled vehicles were often driven in by units 
with request for repair so the repair would be 
carried out at the FRP. Also the facilities at 
the FRP were much better than at most units 
so when the mud in unit lines became too deep, 
vehicles were brought to the FRP for repair, 
A third source of loading was the brigade LAD 
which was situated with the FRP. 

BRIGADE (BDE) LAD 

Shortly before going to Gagetown the CO 
of the Bde LAD was posted to NWE. Due to a 
shortage of officers in the Corps his position 


was not filled. The Bde staff in consultation 
with the workshop commander decided to attach 
the LAD to the workshop for administration and 
supervision. The LAD continued to function as 
it always had, providing LAD services for Bde 
HQ, the Infantry Battalions and the Provost 
Platoon. It drew parts from the Ordnance Field 
Park on its own account, it accounted for and 
controlled its stores and it supported Bde HQ 
on its moves. We found this Wksp/LAD 
arrangement completely satisfactory but we 
note that had there been a CO at the LAD it 
wouldn't have been so because there is room 
for only one commander in a small area such 
as the FRP. 

COMMAND AND CONTROL 

Very early in the concentration it was ob¬ 
served that the FRP was difficult to control. 
FRP personnel began to consider the platoon 
as a separate unit rather than as part of 2 Fd 
Wksp. This led to some interesting and some¬ 
times noisy discussions. We realized that we 
were loosing control because we couldn't main¬ 
tain personal contact over 23 miles of rough 
roads. Also we realized later that the FRP was 
interested in a different field of RCEME sup¬ 
port of the brigade thain the main workshop. 
The main workshop was supporting the brigade 
by repairing equipment on a scheduled basis 
while the FRP was repairing equipment on a 
crash basis. Furthermore the FRP, being lo¬ 
cated well forward, was intimately connected 
with the tide of battle while the main workshop 
was interested only in the overall battle. 

We tried to solve this problem of com¬ 
mand and control of the FRP from the main 
workshop but try as we might it just didn't seem 
possible. Then we came to realize that the 
FRP on the 'Q' side of brigade is similar to the 
Recce Sqn on the 'C side. Within this philoso¬ 
phy the FRP is manned and equipped from the 
workshop but is tactically employed by the Bde 
Q staff through the BEME or DADEME; in 
actual fact during the final brigade exercise the 
workshop commander knew very little of the 
whereabouts of his FRP but he was aware of 
their presence in the brigade through their re¬ 
quests for tools and spare parts. This relega¬ 
tion of tactical control of the FRP to the BEME 


may make management students shudder but it 
is forced upon us by dispersal and by restricted 
movement on the nuclear battlefield. 

Before leaving this problem of command 
and control we note that the Bde Q staff, the 
BEME, the workshop commander and the OIC 
FRP must all understand each other and be will¬ 
ing to co-operate. Withoutthe sense of co-op¬ 
eration, relations among them will be strained, 
causing a reduction in RCEME second line sup¬ 
port. Possibly one of the attractions of the 
logistic battalion system is that it will take away 
from the workshop commander the responsi¬ 
bility of commanding the FRP, which he can't 
do anyway. 

FRP EQUIPMENT 

The vehicles at the FRP are not conduc¬ 
ive to operations on the nuclear battlefield. 
These vehicles, 2 1/2-ton trucks and M-62 
wreckers, are difficult to conceal and man¬ 
oeuvre. This situation canbe improved by re¬ 
placing the present family of wheeled vehicles 
with the various versions of Bobcat or by simply 
replacing most of the 'deuce and a halfs' and 
the M-62'swith '3/4-tons'. We are pessimis¬ 
tic regarding Bobcats so we will look at using 
3/4-ton to replace 2 1/2-tontrucks and M-62 
wreckers. The 2 l/2-ton trucks at the FRP 
are used for kitchen equipment, POL, toolcrib 
and spare parts and are all lightly loaded. 
Therefore a few extra 3/4-ton trucks and trail¬ 
ers could carryall the stores on the 2 1/2-ton 
trucks and when you consider that the 3/4-ton 
truckis less than one half as costly as a 2 1/2- 
ton truck some savings might be possible. 

A survey of the use of the four M-62's at 
the FRP showed that very seldom were more 
than two required at any onetime on heavy re¬ 
covery. These big vehicles were frequently 
used as a crane for the loading of heavy-lift 
stores (3000 lb maximum), slinging engines 
during engine changes, loading drums of POL 
(5001b each), etc. You can see that these huge, 
expensive vehicles were being used on many 
light loads. The wear on the engine, power 
take-off, hydraulic pumps, etc, is just about 
as high on low loads as on heavy loads which 


makes the slinging of light loads rather expen¬ 
sive. Therefore we feel that a crane to replace 
the M-62 in the workshop is desirable economi¬ 
cally. 

During the summer we conducted infor¬ 
mal user trials on a Model 200 Star Crane 
mounted on the front of a 3/4-ton truck. The 
mount was designed in 1 Fd Wkspand it proved 
adequate but the crane itself was not. First of 
all it couldn't handle a 2 1/2-ton engine and 
transmission a s s e m b ly and secondly if the 
ground was uneven, which it always was, the 
supported load would tip to the low side and a 
great deal offeree was required to traverse the 
load into position. These trials and the wasted 
use of the M-62 point up to the fact that there 
is a great need for a versatile crane in the work¬ 
shop. There is such a crane available, the 
HIAB, and the sooner we get a few in a RCEME 
workshop the better off we will be. Trials have 
been conducted with HIAB's mounted on 2 1/2- 
ton trucks but we would like to see one mounted 
on a reinforced 3/4-ton chassis rather than on 
a 2 1/2-ton chassis. 

RECOVERY 

Recovery, convoy escort and heavy lift 
duties accounted for close to 2000 hours of op¬ 
eration. Our crews should be commended on 
their hund r e d s of recovery jobs completed 
tmder all sorts of adverse conditions; not one 
complaint was made of damaged equipment due 
to recovery, or reckless operation. Further¬ 
more, not a single injury beyond a bruise or 
minor cut was reported. 

In the interests of economy and conser¬ 
vation of heavy transport we observed the jobs 
our crews were called out on. We observed 
that the majority of the recovery calls were for 
vehicles stuck near a road or for vehicles which 
just happened to be non-runners. These ve¬ 
hicles could have been recovered by vehicles 
of equal or larger size had they been equipped 
with tow cables. This would have saved pos¬ 
sibly 500 hours of M-62 recovery time which 
at today's rates is some $3750. We haven't 
priced tow cables but we estimate that in a few 
years of operation the cost of tow cables on 
every vehicle could be saved within the brigade. 
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There is one piece of recovery equip¬ 
ment we are looking for. It is a towbar for tow¬ 
ing Ferret scout cars. The present recovery 
equipment does not provide adequate support of 
a suspended tow scout car and before we go about 
designing a bar we would like to know if some¬ 
one already has one. 

BACKLOADING 

No 222 Workshop in Camp Gagetownback- 
ed us up with third line RCEME support. Nor¬ 
mal backloading procedures were followed and 
the control office was always abreast of the dis¬ 
position of the backloaded equipment. The per¬ 
sonnel at 222 gave us first class support which 
we were able to pass on to other brigade units. 

We backloaded equipment only because we 
didn't have the tradesmen or parts for its re¬ 
pair. We didn't find it necessary to backload 
anything we normally could repair until the last 
few days of our stay in Gagetown when we were 
getting ready to return to Petawawa. We just 
couldn't be preparing for the move and produc¬ 
ing at the same time. 

SPARE PARTS 

Spare parts, the whippingboy ofmany who 
are unhappy with the RCEME service they give 
or receive, were provided by an ad hoc organi¬ 
zation from 2 OFP. It was stocked so that a 
subsection, carrying a range of fast moving 
parts and assemblies, could be detached tomove 
totheFRP. A second subsection, carrying air¬ 
craft spares, was attached to 4 RCHA AOP 
Troop. Briefly, the distribution of spares was 
as follows: 

Main SPSS - 40 per cent heavy lift spares 
60 per cent binned spares 

FRP SPSS - 60 per cent heavy lift spares 
60 per cent binned spares 
100 per cent tracked vehicle 
spares 

Aircraft - 100 per cent aircraft spares. 

subsection 


Over-the-counter availability of spares 
increased from 39 per cent after the first 10 
days to 83 per cent at the end of the 10 day 
period ending 22 Jul 62. Back orders were 
usually filled in a day from the OFP or in tran¬ 
sit from 40 COR, but it took over a week to re¬ 
ceive urgently required spares from 27 COD. 
The provincial trucker s' strike slowed deliver¬ 
ies of spares. At first glance it may appear 
that the workshop was hampered by a poor sup¬ 
ply of spares but this was not so. Statistics at 
the end of this article show that spares supply 
must have been adequate. We possibly didn't 
getallthe spareswe askedfor but we got enough 
to keep the equipment, especially vehicles, 
running. 

MILITIA AND ROTP PERSONNEL 

For the concentration the workshop re¬ 
ceived militia assistance from units in Toronto, 
North Bay, and Sault Ste Marie. The 14 militia 
lads came in as cooks, clerks, drivers and gen¬ 
eral duty personnel, They were a well trained, 
well disciplined, hard working group and un¬ 
doubtedly most of us have gained a lot of respect 
for the militia from these men. We also had 
some RCEME militia attachments for a week 
from 33 Tech Sqn, Sudbury, and 39 Tech Sqn, 
Windsor. These officers, WOs and NCOswere 
employed in various sections of the workshop 
and they too impressed us with their knowledge 
of RCEME subjects and their high standard of 
deportment. We recommend that in the future 
RCEME militia personnel be called out on a 
continuous or special basis to fill existing key 
vacancies in field workshops. 

One of the most important tasks facing 
the understrength workshop this last summer 
was the training of five 3rd phase ROTP officer 
cadets. These aspiring officers deservedcon- 
siderably more time and attention than we could 
give them but we were very short of officers. 
We arranged with 4 RCHA LAD and FGH LAD 
for these gentlemen to spend a few days with 
each unit, and we feel that they benefited from 
their attachment. At the workshop each officer 
cadet did at least one summary investigation; 
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each had a project such as secretary of a meet¬ 
ing; all were closely associated with the plan¬ 
ning and execution of the many workshop moves; 
and all were given an insight into RCEME in 
the field. At the end of the 2 Bde concentration 
three of them were fortunate enough to be se¬ 
lected as infaintry platoon umpires on the 3 Bde 
exercise. We hope we didn't frighten any of 
them away from am army career and we look 
forward to seeing most of them in the Corps. 

CONCLUSION 

This last summer may have been the last 


time a Fd Wksp will be deployed as laid down 
in CAMT 11-2. In the future RCEME second 
line support of a brigade group may be dispen¬ 
sed through the logistics battalion which will 
not contain a concentration of RCEME such as 
a field workshop. Therefore, for posterity and 
for those who feel that the logistics battalion can 
provide better RCEME support of a brigade than 
a FdWksp, we present the following statistics. 
Before going over these we want you to bear in 
mind that the workshop which compiled the fig¬ 
ures was short of 2 officers, several WOs, 
NCOS and some 60 craftsmen all through the 
concentration. 


REPAIR STATISTICS - 2 FIELD WORKSHOP RCEME 
8 Jun 62 - 27 Jul 62 


Type of Vehicle Total Number Repaired Number Held up Average Time 



Main 

FRP 

Total 

for Spare Parts 

Awaiting Parts 
(days) 

Motorcycles 

33 

- 

33 

• 

2.5 

Jeeps 

71 

161 

232 

- 

2. 1 

3/4 ton trucks 

63 

138 

201 


1. 7 

2 1/2 ton trucks 

83 

106 

189 

- 

1.0 

5 ton and M-62s 

13 

14 

27 

4 

4.2 

Ferrets 

1 

15 

16 

9 

6. 1 

Tanks 

- 

43 

43 

5 

* 1. 3 


* One tank waited 18 days for a fan but was not actually off the road. 
Therefore 1,3 days could be reduced to 0.9 days. 


MAJOR ASSEMBLIES CHANGED MISCELLANEOUS REPAIR 


Engine 

Trans¬ 

Trans¬ 

Axle Final 

Workshop 

Number of 

Hours 


mission 

fer Case 

Assy Drive 

. Section 

Jobs 


4 

- 

- 

- 

Welding 

305 

210 

28 

8 

2 

8 

Recovery 

- 

1903 

6 

13 

2 

9 

Textile 

- 

54 

8 

14 

4 

5 

Electrical 

62 

146 

1 

- 

1 

1 

Misc Veh 

42 

97 

1 

- 

2 

- 

Instruments 

43 

152 

11 

3 

- 

1 

Tels 

176 

422 





Weapons 

55 

224 





Machine Shop 

259 

385 

Work orders opened and completed: 1162. 

Tire 

81 

160 





Body 

19 

100 
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MOVES OF 2 FIELD WORKSHOP RCEME 


Date Type of Move 

and Mileage 

4 Jun 62 Non-tactical move to 

to Camp Gagetown 

8 Jun 62 (870) 

18 Jul 62 Tactical move to 

new assy area. Day 
recce-day move 
(23) 


20 Jul 62 Tactical move to new 
Bde Adm area. Day 
recce - night move. 

( 20 ) 

22 Jul 62 Tactical move. Re¬ 

organization of Bde. 
Night recce - night 
move. 

( 8 ) 

24 Jul 62 Non-tactical. After 

exercise ceased. 

(30) 

26 Jul 62 Non-tactical. 

(5) 

27 Jul 62 Non-tactical. 

(870) 

HOME SWEET HOME! 


Records, like good resolutions, are made 
to be broken; however, here's three achieve¬ 
ments of 2 Field Workshop this past summer 
we think may be some kind of a record. Can 
any one top them? 

ARV engine change by a crew of four plus 
one artificer in less than 24 hours. 


Remarks 


Packet system used. 6 VVP, 12 VTM. 
Speed 60 miles in 100 minutes driving. 
Best speed for packet leaders 37 mph. 

20 min stop every 2 hours. 

Packet system used. 6 VVP, 12 VTM. 
Speed 20 mph. Upon arrival certain 
sections of the workshop had to be re¬ 
located. The soil was water-logged and 
it could not support heavy vehicles such 
as M-62. 

Column system. 30 meters from front 
of one vehicle to front of next. 12 mph. 
Blackout drive lights used. Moonlit night. 


Column system. 30 meters from front 
of one vehicle to front of next. 12 mph. 
Blackout drive lights used. No moon, 
heavy rain. We had to use some flash¬ 
lights when moving into position to pre¬ 
vent damage to equipment. 

Packet system. 6 VVP, 12 VTM. 

Speed 20 mph. 


As above. 


Same as move to Camp Gagetown. 


SMILE ! 


M52 clutch change in Ste Rose du Degele 
in three hours. 

Recovery crew beat ambulance to an ac¬ 
cident, when both were called simultaneously. 
Our crew rolled in seven minutes from time of 
awakening. 
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IN RETROSPECT 

The Award of The Military Cross 
to 

Captain John Campbell Armstrong 
Royal Canadian Electrical and Mechanical Engineers 
Officer Commanding, 60 Light Aid Detachment 
attached to 

12 Canadian Armoured Regiment 
(Three Rivers Regiment) 

and 

Attribution de la Medaille Militaire 
au sergent Frank James Fontaine (B 73456) 
du Corps royal canadien du genie electrique et me’canique 
12e Regiment blinde canadien 
(Regiment de Trois-Rivieres) 

By Lt Col RH Hodgson CD 


On the 20th of December 1943, "b" Squad¬ 
ron of the 12th Canadian Armoured Regiment 
was supporting "b" Company of the 48th High¬ 
landers of Canada in the advance towards 
Ortona, Italy. 

The route taken by the eight tanks of "B" 
Squadron was not the easiest for only two tanks 
reached that day's objective leaving behind five 
tanks immobilized by mud and one tank disabled 
by a mine. 

A message for help was received by Cap¬ 
tain Armstrong the following day stating that 
six tanks b e 1 onging to "b" Squadron were 
bogged in the mine-field. Armstrong recon¬ 
noitred the area and immediately asked for sap¬ 
per assistance to clear away the mines. In the 
meantime he went to the aid of "C" Squadron 
who also had lost tanks to mud and mines. 

It wasn't until the 23rd that sappers were 
available to sweep paths for"B" and "C" Squad¬ 
rons. By 2 o'clock Captain Armstrong and Ser¬ 
geant Fontaine, each commanding a recovery 
tank, proceeded to extricate "b" Squadron's 
tanks. They first recovered the damaged tank 
and then moved across the Via Grande road to 
where the five other tanks were immobilized. 



photo by Gordon Campbell 

Captain John Campbell Armstrong, MC 
President 

The Servicemen's Automobile Club Limited 
Malton, Ontario 
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Captain Armstrong and Ser¬ 
geant Fontaine's efforts enabled the 
Regiment to go ahead with the sche¬ 
duled combined infantry and armour¬ 
ed attack on the 24th, thus playing a 
vital role in the subsequent capture 
of Ortona. 


For their work Captain Arm¬ 
strong was awarded The Military 
Cross and Sergeant Fontaine was 
awarded the Military Medal. 


In describing this situation Sergeant Fontaine 
wrote: "When we arrived there, these tanks 
were buried up to their sponsons with hardly 
any track showing. " Because these tanks were 
with infantry in an attack they were well for¬ 
ward and exposed on three sides to heavymor- 
tar, machine gunfire and sniping. Continuing, 
he wrote "The crewmembers had been held in 
their tanks by machine gun and mortar fire for 
some time." 

It was vital to the Regiment that these 
serviceable tanks be recovered for they were 
required for the combined infantry and tank at¬ 
tack scheduled for the following morning. Cap¬ 
tain Armstrong and Sergeant Fontaine exhibited 
fine courage and determination in carrying out 


their recovery operations, which were com¬ 
pleted by 5 o'clock in the afternoon. In com¬ 
menting on this, Sergeant Fontaine wrote: "At 
this time we had only two recovery tanks. 
These were manned by battle-trained troopers 
from the Regiment. They deserve a lot of the 
credit for the success of the recovery." 


The recovery tanks started back for San 
Leonardo but were halted when one of them 
broke a track after moving only 100 yards from 
the recovery scene. 


Captain Armstrong in enlarging on their 
return trip, wrote "... the LAD tanks were 
following the six Three Rivers' tanks. The 
route led through a mine-field. The 
ground was extremely soft due to 
heavy rains and consequently the ruts 
became so deep after the Regiment's 
tanks had passed through that our 
tanks bogged down. Since it was now 
dark and we were still forward of the 
infantry line, we made personal con¬ 
tact with them requesting protection 
during the night as enemy patrols 
were active in the area. However, 
the night passed without incident and 
we were able to extricate our recov¬ 
ery tanks at first light. " 


B 73456 Sergeant Frank James Fontaine, MM 
Chromedge (Canada) Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 
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By Maj HE McLaughUn, MBE. CD 


1. In Fort Churchill, a curious Eskimo asks ment speedometer in a vehicle, what mileage 

you what the RCEME hourly labour charge would must be set on the new speedometer? 

be if by any chance he could get permission to 
have his dog-sled repaired. You hazard a rough 

guess of $5.89. Would this be right? 6. Cfn Smith had a date with Siamese twins. 



2, An embarrassed RCAF sergeant has his 
staff car pushed up to a local RCEME workshop. 
He has had an emergency breakdown onhis way 
through town. He is pretty sure that the widget 
has thrown a seal or something. The workshop 
foreman soothes the sergeant and has the car 
repaired in a fewminutes. How does the army 
get paid for this work? 


The next day his pal Cfn Witherspoon asked him 
with a leer, "Have a good time last night?" 
What did Smith reply? 


7. TheDAQMGof the local Area Headquart¬ 
ers was changing the combination of his safe. 
He had done this so many times that he did not 
bother to write down the new combination as he 
went along. Suddenly his phone rang, he absent- 
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3. What is this, a Kingston bus ticket? 


mindedly slammed the safe door shut and ans¬ 
wered the phone. After a long conversation, 
he went back to open the safe. It was securely 
locked and he couldn't remember the new com¬ 
bination. Whom would he call to assist him? 
(a) RCOC, (b) the MO, (c) a Paymaster, (d) 
RCEME. 


8. What is the average number of CAFCs 
2149 processed by DEME statistic s section 
each month? (a) 2000, (b) 5000, (c) 10,000, 
(d) 14, 000. 


9. The local detachment of the Provincial 
Police has asked the RCEME workshop to re¬ 
pair some service revolvers. Can the work¬ 
shop do this? 



4. Is the time spent carrying out a modifi- 10. The RCEME Quartermaster was having 

cation to a vehicle recorded on the CAFC 2149 a bad day. He had just dropped a heavy box on 
covering the vehicle? his left foot. Limping around and swearing, he 

muttered to himself, "i'll bet I'm the only guy 
in the corps stupid enough to do a thing like 

5. Ifyou are amechanic installing a replace- that." Was he right? 

Answers on page 41 
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INSPECTION AND REPAIR OF GENERAL STORES 

AT 

40 CAMP ORDNANCE RAILHEAD, CAMP GAGETOWN, 1962 
By Ssgt WR Henderson 


Each year at Camp Gagetown several 
thousand pieces of equipment, classified as 
'general stores', are issued to units participat¬ 
ing in summer field exercises. Approximately 
three thousand of these are technical and re¬ 
quire inspection by RCEME after being return¬ 
ed to 40 COR at the end of exercises. 

The procedure in 1961 was to collect these 
stores at 40 COR. After w a i t i n g , in most 
cases, until all items of a like nature had been 
turned in, equipments were shipped to 201 
RCEME Workshop at Coldbrook (approximately 
55 miles from Camp Gagetown) for inspection 
and repair. This made up the major part of the 
winter work load for Ancillary Section at 201 
Workshop. 

This procedure had four main disadvan¬ 
tages: 

a. Equipment was being shipped 110 miles 
round trip. 

b. Many items were either serviceable or 
BER when received at 201 Workshop. 

c. Elapsed time from arrival at the work¬ 
shop until returned to ordnance shelves was 
too long, 3 months on the average. 

d. Return Stores Section at 40 COR became 
overcrowded as equipment accumulated wait¬ 
ing to be shipped. 

To remedy the above situation, 7 Coy 
RCEME HQ called a meeting of workshop re¬ 
presentatives on 7 June 62 and at this meeting 
it was decided to send a team directly into 40 
COR to carry out inspections and minor re¬ 
pairs. 

A RCEME representative (supervisor of 


the team) then carried out an appraisal of work¬ 
ing space available, quantities andtypesof 
equipment involved, man-power requirements, 
etc. A request for man-power and a flow dia¬ 
gram were submitted and approved. 

The task was to inspect and make minor 
repairs on approximately 3000 pieces of equip¬ 
ment between the dates 12 July and 31 July in¬ 
clusive. 

The plan called for two separate inspec¬ 
tion and repair lines integrated only at ser¬ 
viceable, BER and BLR collecting points: one 
line for gas-burning equipment; and one for 
all others. (See flow diagram below.) 

This system was necessary due to the fire 
hazard in testing approximately 1000 gasoline 
lanterns and stoves. The repair lines were 
actually in separate locations; the line hand¬ 
ling gas-burning equipment working in a mar¬ 
quee situated in the COR compound while the 
other line was set up in the COR warehouse. 

The complete team consisted of 14 men - 
a supervisor controlling both the lines, with 
six men working on gas-burning equipment and 
seven men working on the other line. 

The entire plan was designed to be com¬ 
pletely flexible. Although the team was fur¬ 
nished with a timetable by Ordnance showing 
the dates of turn-in by the various units, ex¬ 
perience had shown that RCEME would have no 
control over variations in this timetable. A 
further consideration was the conditions of time 
and space imposed on the tesim by the normal 
functions of 40 COR. 

After four days of operation it became 
apparent that the Ordnance timetable would, in 
fact, not be maintained because several units 
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were not keeping to schedule. This resulted 
in many lost man-hours as the team was set up 
for a continuous and steady flow of work. So 
it was decided to completely overhaul all the 
remaining gas-burning equipments for which 
parts were available. This change from minor 
repairs to complete overhaul kept the inspec¬ 
tion and repair line for this equipment steadily 
employed. Unfortunately this idea could not be 
applied to the line working on other equipment, 
because repairs were beyond the scope of the 

Equipment 

Sprayers, insecticide 
Extinguisher, water, 5-gal 
Food containers 

Cooking outfit, coleman 2-burner 
Unit, fire, simplified 
Lantern, gasoline, C2 
Stove, gasoline, hydro burner 
Pumps, dispensing (various types) 
Lantern, kerosene 
Extinguisher, water, 2 1/2-gal 
Stove, gas, 1-burner 
Heater, immersion 
Heater, space, oil 


tools and parts on hand. 

By 31 Jul 62 the quantities of equipments 
received had dwindled to a point where it was 
advisable to reduce the number of workers and 
approximately one third of the team was with¬ 
drawn immediately. The remainder of the team 
stayed on at 40 COR until 7 Aug 62. 

An appreciation of the program - pro and 
con - can be ascertained from the follow¬ 
ing table: 


Qty Processed 

Serviceable 

BLR 

BER 

177 

81 

84 

12 

1071 

870 

83 

118 

65 

43 

2 

20 

10 

6 

3 

1 

28 

13 

13 

0 

773 

712 

15 

46 

6 

0 

6 

0 

82 

50 

30 

2 

742 

580 

0 

162 

103 

95 

6 

2 

107 

87 

0 

20 

73 

73 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

3243 

2616 

244 

383 


Totals 

Working days required to complete the program - 19 
Man-hours available - 1600 

Man-hours required to complete the program - 1200 
(These last figures are approximate) 


Some recommendations for future pro¬ 
grams might be: 

a. Units should adhere closely to the turn- 
in schedule ejisuringa smoother flow of work. 
This was the major difficulty in the 1962 pro¬ 
gram. 

b. Failing (a), the number of personnel could 
be reduced from 14 to 10. This should result 
in a slight but not inconvenient backlog which 
would smooth the workload and make efficient 
use of man-hours available, at the expense of 
increasing by a few days the time required to 


complete the program. This reduction in man¬ 
power should also increase overall efficiency 
to a point where a future similar-size program 
would require only one thousand man-hours ap¬ 
proximately to complete the program. 

c. More importance should be attached to 
scaling for parts, although this was only a minor 
problem. 

In summing up, it would appear that the 
disadvantages of the 1961 season had been 
eliminated and from this viewpoint the program 
could be considered successful. 
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Notes 


By Capt DH Fraser CD 


The Courses Schedule and Allotment of 
Vacancies 1962/63 was published under HQ 
3310-3 (MT 2C1) dated 23 May 62 andis avail¬ 
able to all RCEME units. Annex Nlists courses 
scheduled for RCEME School. 

The annual submission to the Directorate 
of Military Training for approval to conduct 
specific courses and a predetermined allotment 
of vacancies is the result of detailed calcula¬ 
tions prepared at DEME (PTO) in conjunction 
with D Pers (RCEME) and RCEME School. 
Amendments to the Schedule are notified at 
regular intervals throughout the training year 
by DMT. 

Chapter 16 of the Canadian Army Manual 
of Courses describes all authorized RCEME 
courses. Because of many nomenclature 
changes and the introduction and deletion of cer¬ 
tain courses, Chapter 16 has been rewritten 
and submitted to DMT for approval. 

Some courses in the Schedule are shown 
with an asterisk (*) while others are not. The 
essential difference is that the selection of stu¬ 
dents for all courses marked with an asterisk 
is made by the Directorate of Army Personnel 
in conjunction with the Corps Directorates con¬ 
cerned, whereas vacancies not marked with an 
asterisk are allotted to Commands, Army 
Schools, units listed under Category "b" in 
CAO 55-1, and No 1 Army Administrative Unit, 
who select students. 

Courses conducted at RCEME School are 
under continual review throughout the training 
year. A few comments on specific courses in 
the current schedule may be of interest. 


RCEME 4 ^Intermediate EME - This 
course has been increased from four to five 
weeks. The additional time willpermit amore 
detailed study of the Critical Path Method 
(Arrow Diagraming) and practical management 
projects. 

RCEME 12 * Subalterns EME - The course 
duration has been increased from nine to twelve 
weeks based on a new training standard. Tac¬ 
tics at the Company level is stressed to pre¬ 
pare students for qualification examinations 
Part 1. 

RCEME 66 * Weapons Technician Group 2 - 
This course has been amended to read "RCEME 
66 * Weapons Technician Group 3A (Conversion 
from Armourer Group 2)". Since most of the 
candidates on this course were attached to in¬ 
fantry battalions they could not be converted to 
weapons technicians by trade test. All armour¬ 
ers in the Corps will be converted at the con¬ 
clusion of this course. 

RCEME 116 * Navaid‘-Th i s course has 
been increased to six weeks. The additional 
time is required to teach infrared equipment. 
The course nomenclature has been amended to 
read "RCEME 116 * Navaid and Infrared (Main¬ 
tenance)". 

During the period of unrestricted recruit¬ 
ing over six hundred potential tradesmen were 
enrolled in the Corps. At present they are in 
various stages of training such as basic recruit 
at infantry depots, trade courses at RCEME 
School or on accelerated up-grading training 
at base and field workshops. A great deal of 
creditmust be given to all units concerned with 
this training program as it is progressing with¬ 
out increases to training establishments. 



Teck 
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1 Notes 


ELECTRICAL 


BATTERY CHARGING FOR 'SEV VEHICLES 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 

This item was suggested bySsgt PE 
Bacon of 1 Field Workshop andis under consid¬ 
eration by the Suggestion Award Committee. 

PURPOSE 

This suggestion offers a solution to the 
problem of discharged batteries in technical 
workshop vehicles used in RCEME field work¬ 
shops, when the vehicles are static for long 
periods of time. 


DESCRIPTION 

Our drawing shows an arrangement for 
the vehicle batteries^o receive a trickle charge 
while the vehicle is connected to a llOv power 
source. An electrical connection is made be¬ 
tween the positive (24v) terminal on the recti¬ 
fier unit and the positive {24v) terminal of the 
vehicle batteries. 

ADVANTAGES 

Using this charging arrangement, ve¬ 
hicles containing a rectifier circuit can easily 
be kept mobile for use in case of fire, nuclear 
alert warning or exercises in the field. This 
charging is satisfactory if used only 5 days a 
week during working hours and so eliminates 
any problems of fire during non-working hours. 



CIRCUIT CONNECTIONS FOR CHARGING 24 V BATTERIES ON 'SEV'VEHICLES 




TEST SET, VEHICLE WIRING, 6, 12 AND 24 VOLT 


PURPOSE 

The test set is used for testing and trouble 
shooting vehicle wiring systems. 

DESCRIPTION 

The test set, complete with adapter for 
use on 24 volt sealed systems, consists of cir¬ 
cuits terminating in a test lead which can be 
used to give an indication of alive and grounded 
circuit, and for continuity checking. The test 
set is also suitable for checking trailer con¬ 
necting cables and associated circuits. It is 
assembled into a box 7 in x 7 in x 5 in, with a 
top panel of hard board. Mounted above the 
panel are two 6-8V 21 CP bulbs, ten shorting 
blocks and two test blocks. Mounted under the 
panel are four 6-8V 21 CP bulbs, the test lead 
bus bar and all wiring. Appropriate voltage 
and polarity of the test lead is obtained by means 
of a shorting device which connects the test lead 
bus bar to any two shorting strips above the 
panel. The bus bar is threaded and the top 
panel is drilled to accommodate the shorting 
device. Test leads emerge at either end of the 
box, the single test lead at one end, and the 
double battery leads at the other. These cables, 
each approximately 25 feet long, are coiled on 
cable hangers at each side of the box. One end 
of the box has a holder for the various adapters 
used. A leather carrying strap is provided. 

OPERATION 

In use the test set is connected to the ve¬ 
hicle battery, using the slave socket, adapters 
if necessary on SPM and AFV vehicles. To 
preserve the correct indication of the test unit, 
the unidentified lead must connect to the ground¬ 
ed battery terminal and the identified lead to 
the hot battery terminal. The test set is placed 
where it is visible to the operator, and the 
single test lead is used for circuit checking. 
The presence of either a hot or a grounded cir¬ 
cuit will be accompanied by the appropriate in¬ 
dicator lamp going out. If ahigh resistance is 
present in a hot wire, or a poor ground in a 


grounded circuit, this presence is immediately 
apparent because the respective bulb does not 
go out, but will glow somewhat dimmer. Even 
the slightest resistance in the circuit will cause 
a very dim glow of the respective bulb. This 
is particularly suitable for fast checking the 
grounding of mounted components. In the case 
of signal lights on vehicles even the slightest 
ground resistance will effect their operation and 
the presence of such a fault is established im¬ 
mediately. In a similar manner any resistance 
in vehicle wiring at terminal blocks or at con¬ 
nectors is disclosed. For fast bulb checking 
the bulb is removed from the vehicle and check¬ 
ed for continuity b e t w e e n either of the test 
blocks and the test lead. The leads on the test 
set are sufficiently long to reach all wiring in 
a vehicle or trailer for continuity checking and 
identification. The test set will also provide 
an indication to check operation of instrument 
gauges and the sending units. The convenience 
of having a test set for circuit checking, in a 
complete and portable form plus its simplicity, 
has proven to be a time saver. 

ADVANTAGES 

a. It can be used for fault finding and repair 
of all 6, 12 and 24 volt vehicle wiring systems. 

b. It is useful in checking light bulbs, horn 
and relay circuits and most types of sending 
units. 

c. It will indicate with one probe test lead 
the presence of a ground or a live wire in one 
operation. 

d. It checks lighting circuits under a load 
thereby showing up immediately the existence 
of a high resistance in the live wire and a poor 
ground in the return circuit, by the brillance 
of the respective indicator bulbs in the tester. 
A multi-meter when used for the SEune purpose 
does not load the circuit appreciably and con¬ 
sequently the voltage read does not always re¬ 
flect the existence of a high resistance in the 
circuit. Similarily the continuity check does 
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not always reveal a poor ground. 

e. It canbe used and m ai nt ai ne d by unit 
mechanics, due to its simplicity in operation 
and construction. 

f. No damage will result to the test set or 
the equipment being tested by being wrongly 
connected. 

g. The indicator bulbs, easily visible, and 
not dependent upon positioning of the test set 


makes it particularly useful in awkward places 
under poor lighting conditions. 

h. It is inexpensive to build. It can be manu¬ 
factured for a cost of approximately $6 parts 
and 41/2 hours labour. 

i. Due to its simplicity in use, its elimina¬ 
tion of unnecessary operations, and its immedi¬ 
ate indication of the presence of resistance 
faults in wiring, a saving of repair time is 
realized. 




Acknowledgement 

This item was suggested by Mr ME Lever of 
214 Wksp RCEME and is under consideration 
by the Suggestion Awards Committee. 


E. ! Test block 1 1/2 in x 1/2 in x 1/8 in brass 

F. J 


G.] 25 ft No. 14 automotive cable 

K.J 


A. 

Small alligator clip 


H. 

B. 

25 ft No. l6 automotive 

cable 

L. 

C. 

6-8 volt 21 cp SC bulb 


M. 

D. 

Bus bar 6 in x 1/2 in x 

1/8 in brass 

N. 


50 amp battery clip w/red insulator 
50 amp battery clip 

Shorting strip 1 in x 1 /2 in x 1/8 in brass 
SC bulb holders 
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VEHICLES 


The following e X c e r p t from US Army 
Maintenance Service Letter ATAC No 249 has 
service implications to Canadian army ve¬ 
hicles. 

"9. (UNCLASSIFIED) TRUCK, 5 TON, 6x6, 
Disintegration of Flywheel and 
Clutch Components 

a. Overspeeding of engine for Truck, 5 Ton, 
6x6, G744, has in some instances caused injury 
to personnel and considerable damage to vehi¬ 
cles, (see photo). Improper governor setting 
and/or downhill speeds in excess of those shown 
on maximum road speed caution plate for gear 
range being used may well cause engine over- 
speeding. See also EME Manual Vehicles 
G 909 Instr 3. 

b. Reference TM 9-8028 and changes. The 
following preventive measures will help main¬ 
tain safety of operation. 

(1) Frequent inspection of brakes to in¬ 
sure proper serviceability. The hydraulic and/ 
or air system, the brake pedal linkage, the 
brake drums and shoe linings should be given 
special attention during these inspections. 

(2) Where applicable a very rigid train¬ 
ing for all drivers of 5 Ton Trucks on safety of 
operation should be conducted. 

. . . . - I ' ' 



(3) Have all drivers adhere to operation¬ 
al limitation on transmission and transfer data 
plates, and operating instruction listed in ref¬ 
erenced TM. 

c. An MWO is being prepared to install a 
warning data plate on the instrument panel of 
the 5 Ton Truck. This data plate will further 
caution drivers not to overspeed the engine in 
excess of 2800 RPM. The MWO will be for¬ 
warded to the printers in September 1962. 

"10. (UNCLASSIFIED) TRUCK WRECKER 
MEDIUM: 5-TON, 6x6, M62: TRUCK WRECK¬ 
ER MEDIUM: 5-TON, 6x6, M543; TRUCK 
TRACTOR WRECKER: 5-TON, 6x6, M246. 
Boom Safe Load Radius. 

a. Reports from the field indicate that in 
some instances the boom safe load radius, as 
listed in TM 9-8028 and TB 9-2320-211-12/1, 
is being misinterpreted to be boom length. Safe 
load radius is the horizontal distance between 
the pivot post center line and the hoist hook, 
regardless of boom angle or length.as indicated 
below. 


b. The above information will be included in 
revision of TM 9-8028 scheduled for publication 
1 February 1963." 
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CRANKCASE LUBRICATION 

The purpose of this note is to give a 
practical, workable interpretation of the order: 
"Check the oil level and fill, if necessary. " In 
other words, what is a satisfactory oil level? 
This should be brought to the attention of all 
operators, servicing personnel and inspectors. 

First of all, the oil level should be, ob¬ 
viously, somewhere between the 'full'mark and 
the 'add oil'mark. Maintenance grading should 
be "satisfactory" when this condition is found. 
However, oil level between the add oil mark 
and the bottom of the dipstick should not nor¬ 
mally affect engine operation, although it will 
increase oil consiimption, and indicates a slack 
maintenance attitude. 

But oil levels either above full, or below 
the bottom of the dipstick are dangerous to en¬ 
gine performance. Too much oil may cause 


excessive carbon deposits leading to ring sei¬ 
zure, etc; too little may result in burned out 
bearings and, overheating. 

DO NOT check while the engine is running 
or as soon as it is stopped. Allow a few minutes 
for the oil in the passages to drain back to the 
crankcase. 

For accounting purposes and convenience 
it is preferable to add oil a quart at a time. On 
most engines a quart will raise the level from 
the add oil mark to the full mark. To reduce 
the chances of over-filling it is better to wait 
until the oil level is down nearly to the add oil 
line, and then add a quart. Many operators 
make the mistake of adding oil whenever the 
level drops below the full mark. 

If too much oil is added, DRAIN TO THE 
PROPER LEVEL. 


FRONT END BALL JOINT. 

FORD 1957-62 

The following procedure for checking ex¬ 
cessive play in ball joints on all 1957 through 
1962 Ford 5 passenger cars, has been received 
from the manufacturer: 

"Raise the vehicle by lower suspension 
arms. With wheel bearing tightened to no end 
play, attach a dial indicator to the lower arm. 


Position the indicator plunger on the wheel rim 
at the bottom of the tire. Grasp the tire at the 
top and bottom, slowly move the tire in and out, 
noting the reading on the indicator. If the read¬ 
ing exceeds . 250 inches, replace ball joint. " 

The above procedure supersedes all in¬ 
spection methods shown in repair manuals or 
service bulletins issued. 


EME MANUAL 


Some changes have recently been made 
to the EME Manual and will be detailed in the 
reprint of General A003. 

Field Operations part of the EME Manual 
has never been completed due to a shortage of 
people in DEME to write instructions and field 
units have had to interpret Static Operations for 
their use. Field Ops and Static Ops have now 


been combined and renamed Management and 
will be applicable to both static and field units. 
All technical instructions that were contained 
in Field and Static Ops have been transferred 
into Miscellaneous Equipment, 

The General part of the EME Manual will 
contain RCEME instructions that are applicabie 
to the Army generaily and the Management part 
will contain instructions for RCEME units only. 
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BOOK SYNOPSIS 
By Major KLF Coupland 


WORK-FACTOR TIME STANDARDS 

- By Quick, Duncan, Malcolm 

- Published by McGraw-Hill 


WORK-FACTOR; WHAT IS IT? 

The field of work measurement has been, 
and continues to be, controversial with partic¬ 
ular reference to standards of performance for 
individuals or a group of people in a given work 
situation. This has led to the development, 
mostly in the last 30 years, of a large variety 
of work measurement programmes. In many 
cases controversy (and bad feelings), frustrat¬ 
ion and confusion have been due to such things 
as poor conception, lack of purpose or planning, 
indefiniteness of work standards and time¬ 
liness. One fundamental requisite for a suc¬ 
cessful work management programme is athor- 
ough Methods Study Programme, and this fact 
was not always realized. 

The time-honoured method of carrying 
out a time study by means of stopwatch fell in¬ 
to disrepute for some of the reasons already 
mentioned and even today, is still looked on 
with distrust by the union whose fundamental 
objection is that rating or levelling is depend¬ 
ent on the skill of the time study man. 

Various methods of pre-determined time 
standards have been developed in an attempt to 
find a more precise and accurate method of 
setting standards. Probably the first of these 
systems was devised by an Am e r i c an , Mr. 
A. B. Segur, and was called Motion Time Analy¬ 
sis (MTA). Mr. Segur conceived a principle 
which is probably the basis of all pre-deter- 
minedmotion time systems: "Within practical 
limits the times required of all expert work¬ 
ers to perform certain fundamental motions 
are constant". 

Another system which is currently used 
extensively is Methods Time Measurement 
(MTD) which was developed under the direct¬ 


ion of H. B. Maynard, G. J. Stegemerten and 
J. L. Schwab in 1948. 

In 1934 a group of industrial engineers 
headed by J. H. Quick conceived the idea of the 
pre-determined Motion Time System (MTS) 
known as Work-Factor. This was developed 
independently of the MTA system and an article 
on it was published in the May, 1945 issue of 
Factory Management & Maintenance. A defin¬ 
ition of this system would be as follows: "A 
work measurement technique whereby times 
established for basic human motions (classified 
according to the nature of the motion and the 
conditions under which it is made) are used to 
build up the time for a job as a defined level 
of performance (British Standard 3138: 1959)". 

WHAT IT DOES 

The work-factor system is known and 
used inmost industrial countries with the USA 
probably the most extensive user. Generally, 
pre-determined time systems are ideal for 
comparing methods because time can be closely 
approximated for a new job. They are good 
techniques to use on new jobs which have not 
begun to determine the number of machines a 
person can run, and to balance the work load. 
The techniques can also be used for the same 
purposes on existing jobs. They are, in some 
cases, suitable for setting individual labour 
performance standards. They can be used to 
evaluate factor s which involve lack of materials 
and machine downtime, sind to determine labour 
and equipment requirements. 

The work-factor system, in addition, is 
used extensively to replace the stop watch and 
other timing devices in the measurement of 
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manual tasks. This system has achieved flex¬ 
ibility by developing different methods of ap¬ 
plication depending on the accuracy required. 
These are as follows: 

a. Detailed work-factor - the original pro¬ 
cedure. 

b. Simplified work-factor. 

c. Abbreviated work-factor. 

d. Ready work-factor. 

These vary in accuracy and consistency 
from Detailed Work-F actor, the most accurate, 
down to Ready Work-Factor which is relatively 
simple in application. 

HOW IT WORKS 

Work-factor applies the laws of motion 
to the human body. It presents apractical tie- 
in between time required, and 

a. Distance moved 

Other things being equal, it takes less 
time to move an object a short distance than to 
move it along one, hence, the proverbial "short 
cut" to save time. Other facts about time and 
distance maynot be so apparent. For example, 
to move the hand ten inches requires less than 
twice as much time as to move it five inches. 

b. Body member used 

In Motion Time Study the name of body 
member involved is first indicated, with the 
following clas sification having proved to be the 
most practical: 

(i) finger, hand, forearm and arm. 

(ii) foot, leg, trunk. 

(iii) head. 

c. Weight or resistance 

Two types of force are considered: re¬ 
sistance to be overcome, and the weight of an 
object to be moved. The worker recognizes 
the effect of both weight and resistance on his 
work motions, and without full consideration 
of this factor, fair wage payment is not pos¬ 
sible. In addition to the magnitude of Weight 


or Resistance, the following factor s are signifi¬ 
cant: 

(i) the smaller the body member the 
greater the effect of a given amount of resis¬ 
tance. 

(ii) a given amount of weight or resis¬ 
tance has a greater effect on motions perform¬ 
ed by female as compared to male operators. 

d. Manual control 

Workers have learned from experience 
that it is necessary to vary the speed of motion 
with the task at hand, and the efficient worker 
makes each movement as rapidly as possible, 
provided the speed is consistent with the over¬ 
all rhythm of the job itself. Some manueil move¬ 
ments may require more control than others. 
Men performing crude work may move more 
rapidly and with little care. The same men on 
delicate jobs must apply skill and move more 
slowly, using control. Hence, it is necessary 
to consider the amount of control involved in 
the motion. The Work-Factor system classifies 
manual control into five types: 

(1) Definite Stop Work-Factor (D). 

(2) Steering Work-Factor (S). 

(3) Precaution Work-Factor (P). 

(4) Change of Director Work-Factor (U). 

(5) Weight or Resistance Work- 
Factor (W). 

With the above guides in mind, it now be¬ 
comes possible to record all the variables in¬ 
volved in the performance of a manual motion 
in a simple, symbolic form. In recording the 
motion analysis, the body member is indicated 
first; the distance moved, second; and the work 
factor, third. Work factor tables are utilized, 
and a time in minutes arrived at. For example, 
the work motion "move a three-pound chest 
20 inches frombenchtop to bearingfor assem¬ 
bly". This motion involves one work-factor 
each for Weight, Steering and Definite Stop. 
Hence, if the letter "A" signifies arm, the mot¬ 
ion is analyzed as A20WSD. 

The Work-Factor company has also de- 
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veloped a set of fundamental Work-Factor Men¬ 
tal Process Times. These are divided into two 
major groups: 

a. Concurrent mental processes 

These are mental processes which are 
concurrent with the body member motions they 
control, and which have a time effect in observ¬ 
able or measureable independently of the mot¬ 
ion time. 


urement requires that operations be examined 
in sufficient detail that improvements normally 
overlooked become obvious. 

b. The rules and analyticalprocedures auto¬ 
matically distinguish between efficient and in¬ 
efficient work elements. 

c. Applying time values forces a comparison 
of alternate methods. 


b. Sequential processes 

These are mental processes which are 
not concurrent with body member motions, or 
which have a time consumption that can l^e ob¬ 
served and measured apart from the physical 
motions. Tables for mental processes are not 
as complete as those for body member motions, 
but are continually being expanded. 

HOW THE WORK-FACTOR SYSTEM IS 
USED IN METHOD STUDY 


d. The action of balancing precisely the dis¬ 
tribution of work between the operator and his 
machine, or between his two hands, insures 
that the best balance can be achieved. 

The prerequisite for making such 
methods improvements must of necessity be a 
fairly detailed analysis such as carrying out 
Detailed Work-Factor, and therefore, is very 
likely limited to those instances where a quite 
detailed examination of the task can be justified. 


While work factor was o r i g i n a 11 y de¬ 
veloped as a work measurement technique for 
rate setting, it soon proved to be a valuable 
tool for cinalyzing improved methods as well. 
This is due to the following: 

a. The act of applying the system for meas- 


CONCLUSION 

The bookpresents a very lucid and read¬ 
able description of the work-factor system with 
sufficient tables to enable awork-study man to 
go ahead independently on the simpler aspects 
of a Motion-Time analysis. 
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HELICOPTERS 



AIRLIFTED 

to. 4 Q9IIQ Gaft pp PoifiUii 


On Z May 62, a Cl 30B Hercules aircraft, 
loaded with the Canadian Army's new CHI 1 2 re¬ 
connaissance helicopters, tools, spare parts, 
baggage and equipment left Rivers, Manitoba, 
for Cuter sloh, Germany. This was the first 
of three shipments of the new helicopter s being 
sent to Europe for service with Canada's NATO 
forces. 

The helicopters were prepared for ship¬ 
ment at the Canadian Joint Air Training Centre 
and flown to Germany by RCAF Hercules air¬ 
craft. On arrival at Outer sloh, RCEME per¬ 
sonnel assembled the helicopter s and serviced 


them for the ferry flight to 4 CIBG location. 
Of the nine helicopter s, sixwere slated to go to 
the 8th Canadian Hussar s Recce Squadron; one 
to 1 Transport Company RCASC; one to HQ 
4 CIBG and one to be held as an operational 
reserve by 4 Field Workshop RCEME 

Initially the movement of the helicopters 
to Germany was to take place in Jan 62 but 
technical difficulties encountered during the 
winter testing of the new CHI 12s delayed the 
actual move until May. 

The task of preparing the helicopter s and 
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arranging for the airlift was allotted to the 
RCEME Light Aircraft Maintenance Flight 
(LAMF) under Capt KT Kennah at CJATC. 

Transport of helicopters by air is a new 
experience to RCEME and the problem had to 
be approached by working from basic funda¬ 
mentals. There were no Hercules aircraft 
available at CJATC so Capt RDL Connell and 
Fit Sgt KA Searle, an RCAF tec hni c i an in 
RCEME, visited RCAF Station, Namao, to ob¬ 
tain loading data for the Hercules and to dis¬ 
cuss loading details with the Air Movement 
unit there. 

It was decided to load three helicopters 
per aircraft and carry out the move in three 
flights. This arrangement allowed for the be st 
compromise between economical payload of the 
plane and man-hour s required for the stripping 
and reassembling of the helicopters. 

Based on this plan, WOl FH Leach and 
other LAMF NCOs worked out the details for 
stripping and preparation of the helicopters. 
Scale paper cutouts were used to determine the 
minimum amount of disassembly required to 
achieve the dimensions and configuration re¬ 
quired for shipment. To reduce its size it was 
decided to remove the main rotor blades, the 
transmission and rotor head, radio antennae 
and various other components. Care was taken 
not to disturb the rigging any more than nec¬ 
essary, considering the work involved during 
reassembly in Germany. Crating was made up 
to support and protect items removed, and 
small components were tagged, packed and 
stowed inside the helicopter cabin and cargo 
compartment. 

The width of the skid landing gear on the 
helicopter posed a problem in that it took up ex¬ 
cessive floor space in the Hercules cargo com¬ 
partment. To get around this, special short 
cross-tubes were made up and installed on the 
helicopter in place of the regular ones. These 
were for shipping purposes only and would be 
replaced by the original one s on arrival in Ger¬ 
many. 

The disassembly of a helicopter in this 
manner took 10 to 1 Z man-hours and would take 


about 15 man-hours to reassemble it to a 'fly- 
able' status. Actual down time was about one 
third of this. 

On 1 May 62, when the first of the C130B 
Hercules landed at CJATC, the loading operat- 
ionfor the airliftwas started. Loading of large 
cargo into the C130B is done through a loading 
door in the fuselage under the tail with the 
ramp lowered, and the rear half of the loading 
door raised up into the aircraft. The loading 
ramp is hydraulically adjustable and can be 
dropped to ground level for use as an incline, 
or placed in a horizontal position to allow load¬ 
ing of cargo from a low bed. 

Amidst the confusion of people watching, 
PROS taking pictures, and the uncertainty of 
attempting a new task, the loading operation 
was started. The fir st helicopter was manhand¬ 
led up the ramp, into position and tied down. 
The electric winch in the Hercules was used to 
assist in loading the second helicopter. Crated 
components, baggage, tools, spares and equip¬ 
ment were then loaded using available space 
around and under the helicopters. To complete 
the package, the last helicopter was loaded 
aboard. The helicopters were arranged with 
the first two alongside of each other, facing in 
opposite directions; the third with its tail boom 
between them; the whole having much the ap¬ 
pearance of a well packed basket of eggs. 

The loading operation was completed as 
planned, under the supervision of SSgt Ken Pirt. 
The same techniques were used in loading the 
helicopters on the following two trips, the 
complete operation of loading the Hercules tak¬ 
ing approximately 1 hour and 15 minutes. 

W02 CH McDonald, SSgt JT Almdal and 
SSgt Pirt accompanied the three shipments 
of helicopter s to Europe. Aircraft maintenance 
personnel who had previously gone to Germany 
were on hand to unload and reassemble them 
and take on the task of keeping them flying. 

The airlift of the helicopters was succes¬ 
sful and provided RCEME with experience in a 
role that will become familiar as more aircraft 
are introduced into the Army. The operation 
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demonstrated the feasability of the airlifting of 
helicopters by theRCAF for long-distance op¬ 
erational purposes, with only a short period of 
time for disassembly, airlift and reassembly, 
to be ready for flying duties in a new location. 

The same techniques and methods used 


in this operation were applied to the airlift of 
CHI 12s by RCAF Flying Boxcars to the Camp 
Gagetown 1962 summer concentration. 

Since undertaking the maintenance of 
Army aircraft, this has been one of the many 
new and interesting problems encountered. 






Recovery of a CH 112 Helicop¬ 
ter which suffered structural 
damage due to a hard landing. 
The trailer beingused was de¬ 
signed to accommodate recon- 
naisance helicopters on floats. 
A float-equipped aircraft would 
normally land on the trailer 
and be towed into the hangar 
for the night. Personnel are 
M62 operator, Cpl DS Hunt; 
trailer prime mover, Sgt F 
Borden; guiding the helicopter 
Cfn RH Mellor; directing the 
operation, W02 CW MacDon¬ 
ald*, and supporting the rotor 
blade, Mr Monte Metcalf, Hil¬ 
ler Corporation technical rep¬ 
resentative. 
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ROTP INTRODUCTORY YEAR TOUR OF THE RCEME SCHOOL 

By Capt HK Warren 


At the completion of their first university 
year ROTP officer cadets are given an oppor¬ 
tunity to visit units of all arms. This intro¬ 
ductory phase of their training is designed to 
broaden their military outlook by informing 
them on the functions of each corps. They are 
not required to choose the corps in which they 
wish to serve until the completion of this tour. 

During the period 9-19 Jul 62 approxi¬ 
mately 235 ROTP officer cadets toured The 
RCEME School in two groups. A four-day pro¬ 
gram was arranged for each group to familiar¬ 
ize the officer cadets with the role of the Corps 
of RCEME and to provide a general knowledge 
of the organization, men and equipment used 
to carry out this role. 

Groups were subdivided into syndicates 
and an itinerary was followed that included 
Armament, Electronic, Regimental and Vehicle 
Companies. 

Syndicates were greeted by Company 
Commanders who outlined the role of the com¬ 
pany and the type of training conducted in each 
platoon. 

Equipment displays and demonstrations 
of typical RCEME operations were interspersed 
with projects designed to give the officer cadets 
a more active part in the program. 

Two cloth model demonstrations were 
presented at Regimental Company showing the 
organization of a field workshop and of a bri¬ 
gade group. Following these demonstrations 
the officer cadets carried out a simple work 
study project. A film illustrating methods im¬ 
provement in industry was followed by a dem¬ 
onstration of a RCEME tradesman inspecting 
an FN rifle. The officer cadets suggested ways 
of improving the inspection procedure and a 
new procedure was evolved utilizing the cadets' 
ideas. The inspection was repeated using the 
new procedure and a marked reduction in the 
time, required for the inspection resulted from 
the study. 

In Artisan Platoon of Armament Company 
the cadets turned abrass holder for a ballpoint 


pen on the lathe. The souvenirs were engraved 
later as the syndicates passed through Instru¬ 
ment Platoon. 

The visual and aural training aids used 
by Electronic Company to demonstrate basic 
electrical phenomena greatly interested the 
cadets. A rotating field caused aluminum balls 
to spin at varying speeds in a bakelite trough; 
two coils and a capacitor bank transformed an 
ironbar into apiledriver; noisy sparks climbed 
a Jacob's ladder; fluorescent lights carried by 
the visitors were lit up by a tesla coil. The 
doppler principle was illustrated by a radar set 
up in the laboratory which caused a loud 'bloop' 
to emanate from a loudspeaker as they moved 
towards it. The principles of gyroscopic action 
were shown using a cadet seated in a swivel 
chair and holding a spinning bicycle wheel. A 
33 set was used to load a spark gap and the sound 
of the spark reproduced words spoken into a 
microphone. 

In addition to the; foregoing demonstra¬ 
tions, Electronic Company showed the party 
how students were trained in the electronic 
trades; how faults could be traced from symp¬ 
tom to component in a complicated radar; and 
how miniaturization techniques had affected the 
physical appearance and the complexity of re¬ 
pair of communications equipment. 

Some of the activity at Vehicle Company 
was recorded on film by csimera enthusiast. 
Captain WA Thomas. Shots show the officer 
cadets operating the Bendix Ignition Analyzer 
and recording the performance of an automo¬ 
tive engine underload; assistingin the remov¬ 
al and replacement of a jeep transmission and 
transfer case in the field and using a stetho¬ 
scope for diagnosis of engine faults. 

The officer cadets were impressed with 
the speed and efficiency of the crews who de¬ 
monstrated repair and recovery techniques in 
the field. 

A sports afternoon and a tour of the 
Kingston plant of the Aluminum Company of 
Ceinada added variety to the program. 
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ANSWERS TO MANAGEMENT QUIZ 


1. Yes. Rates used on a recoverable basis 
are $5.89 for Churchill, $5.65 for Northwest 
Highway System and $4. 75 for the rest of Can¬ 
ada. 

2. It doesn't. RCEME services are auth¬ 
orized on a non-recoverable basis for: 

a. RCN, 

b. RCAF, 

c. DRB, 

d. Inspection Services, DND, 

e. Dominion and Provincial Rifle Associa¬ 
tions - service pattern small arms only. 

3. No. It is an IBM (International Business 
Machine) card which is used to record informa¬ 
tion in the data processing system for RCEME 
statistics. 

4. No. Records of vehicle repair cost are 
maintained from 2149s and amodification isnot 
considered to be a repair. 

5. The same mileage that was showing on 


the one you replaced. Records of repairs to 
vehicles are maintained by DEME showing ac¬ 
cumulated mileages. 

6. "Yes and no". 

7. He might need the MO to give him an as¬ 

pirin about then, but the Corps of RCEME is 
responsible for the repair of all safed. 

8. 14,000. 

9. No. This service is not normally avail¬ 

able to provincial governments. However, a 
provincial government could write directly to 
the Minister of National Defence who has the 
power to authorize such repairs on a repayment 
basis. 

10. No, he had plenty of company inhis mis¬ 
ery. During this 1961-62 fiscal year for one 
reason or another, 35 RCEME tradesmen suf¬ 
fered injuries to legs and feet from falling ob¬ 
jects. 
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33 TECHNICAL SQUADRON RCEME(M) 

AN ACTIVE RCEME(M) UNIT IN SUDBURY, ONTARIO 


By Capt AL Lauzon 


Sudbury boasts a thriving, progressive 
militia unit under the command of Major EC 
Harber, CD, an analytical chemist with Inter¬ 
national Nickel. 

The year 1962 has been one of achieve¬ 
ment for the 33 Tech Squadron when, as a re¬ 
sult of a large expansion program initiated and 
energized by the commanding officer, two sep¬ 
arate sub-units were established in Espanola 
and Levack, 50 and 30 miles respectively from 
the Sqn HQ in Sudbury. The unit nominal roll 
strength has reached the phenomenal figure of 
289, its war establishment, on 31 Jul 62. 

HISTORY 

The unit was formed on 2 Jun 47 as the 
25 Medium Workshop, RCEME, by the late 
Major DH Forster, MBE, ED. Of the original 
12 officers and NCOs, 5 are still active with 
the unit: Major Harber, Lt F Boscariol, WO 1 
H Dinnes, WO 2 J Dusick, and Sgt LBourcier, 
Since the original members were mostly RCAC 
personnel the unit wears black web, a distinct¬ 
ive mark and a source of pride. 

On 7 Jun 50 the unit became known as the 
33 Tech Squadron. Its strength was 14 officers 
and 89 ORs. Today these figures have grown 
to 27 officers and 262 ORs in three centres. In 
Espanola, a paper-mill town, 84 men and 6 of¬ 
ficers form the Espanola troop, which is train¬ 
ed locally in a rented auditorium. In Levack, 
a mining town, 29 ORs and 1 officer constitute 
the new troop, training in a school basement. 
This troop started to recruit last spring and 20 
more are on the waiting list for the coming fall 
training. 

TRAINING 

Tradestraining is provided solely by the 
unit's own resources. At present there are no 
courses c o n d u c t e d at any local technical 


schools. The unit is therefore justly proud to 
have 145 additional ORs this year. Attached 
hereto is a list of personnel who have qualified 
in either rank or trade in the year 1962. 

Capt Guy Desgrosseilliers,CD, the 
Squadron's training officer was chosen to com¬ 
mand Sudbury's Special Militia Training Pro¬ 
gram in 1961-62. Seven other officers served 
in a part-time capacity in the duties of recruit¬ 
ing, medical, personnel selection, quartermas¬ 
ter, religious instruction, public relations, and 
pay. The instructional cadre of NCOs on call¬ 
out was made up mostly from 33 Tech. 

Of the many week-end training schemes 
carried out by the squadron perhaps the most 
noteworthy was the building of a 180-foot bailey 
bridge across the Onaping River, 30 miles north 
of Sudbury, on 10 May 59. 


Also, as a tribute to its training ef¬ 
ficiency, 33 Tech Sqn won the 16 Militia Group 
Trophy for two years in a row, in 1959 and 1960. 



1 to r: Brig JF Westhead, Lt Col SWotton and 
Maj EC Harber, with the trophy. 

-North Bay Nugget Photo 
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The author, Capt AL Lauzon, has been 
the personnel-, recruiting- and public relations 
officer of 33 Tech Sqn since 1957. 

Originally from Montreal and Ottawa, 
Capt Lauzon was commissioned in the Ottawa 
University COTC and obtained his BSc in Ottawa 
in 1952. After working at the National Research 
Council and at the University of Ottawa in the 
Applied Science Faculty, he came to Sudbury 
six years ago as a personnel officer for Falcon- 
bridge Nickel Mines Ltd. 

Capt Lauzon is a member of the Central 
Command Personnel Selection Unit with HQ in 
Toronto and attended the Militia Personnel Of¬ 
ficers' Course at RMC in July 1962. 

A past member of the Canadian Psycho¬ 
logical Association, he is on the Board of Dir¬ 
ectors of the Canadian Mental Health Associa¬ 
tion, Sudbury, and an active member of the 
Ontario Historical Society, and of I'Alliance 
Canadienne. 


The late Major Forster, with Captain 
(now Major) Harber -INCO photo 




Squadron proves 
potential ability 
to carry out em¬ 
ergency role: 
Bailey bridge 
built in 6 hours 
over the Onaping 
River, near 
Levack, Ontario, 
on 10 May 1959. 


Sudbury Star photo 
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In training militiamen, RCEME has the 
dual responsibility of achieving an equal stand¬ 
ard to that of the Arms in the military training, 
as well as proficiency in trades and specialist 
qualifications. In fact, 33 Tech has been given 
the additional role of providing a complete Mo¬ 
bile Survival Column in Survival Operations as 
well as its own basic commitment of two re¬ 
covery platoons and the engineering compon¬ 
ents for the Sudbury Mobile Survival Group. 

TRUMPET BAND 

The unit has a 25-piece trumpet band. 
Since there is no allocation for a band, this 
morale-boosting body is carried only because 
of the enthusiasm of a few and the generosity 
of many. 

SUMMER CAMP 

For the past three years the unit has at¬ 
tended the 16 Militia Group Camp at Niagara- 
on-the-Lake. Previous to this the unit went to 
Barriefield and Camp Borden. This year the 
total number attending summer camp was 125 
all ranks. 

PERSONNEL SELECTION 

A research project was initiated this year 
to measure the relative value of the Select A 
test as a predictive gauge for training failures. 
Using Special Militia Training Program data 
from two large centres it was found that the Se¬ 
lect A score can be used effectively to forecast 
failure in the trained militiaman course. How¬ 
ever, since militia units no longer use the 'M' 
score, the assessment of trades training ability 
for RCEME(M) remains an unresolved problem. 
Efforts are now being made to correlate the 'A' 
scores with trades qualification results. Find¬ 
ings in this area shouldbe invaluable to all 
RCEME(M) units in Canada. 

COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

On several ceremonial occasions 33 Tech 
Squadron has assisted the municipal authori¬ 
ties, especially the police force, in the control 
of crowds and traffic. The most memorable of 


these was the visit of Her Majesty Queen Eliza¬ 
beth II on 29 Jul 59, when members of the unit 
moved residents of a home for the aged to a 
vantage point along the Royal route. Also, on 
many occasions in the past, the Ontario Provin¬ 
cial Police obtained the unit's assistance in 
clearing the highway of acid trucks overturned 
on their way to Elliot Lake. Whether it be to 
assist in floods, provide church picnics with 
military demonstrations or to test snowmobiles 
in sub-zero temperatures, 33 Tech stands ready 
to serve the community and its citizens. The 
unit's public image is excellent and it enjoys 
the benefit of generous coverage in the local 
news media. 

CONCLUSION 

The coming year presents the greatest 
challenge as the unit extends beyond the Sud¬ 
bury nickel belt, 50 miles away. Butits strong 
cadre of instructors both at the officer andNCO 
level, its exceptional esprit-de-corps, and the 
personal pride that stems from a sense of 
achievement in each one of its members, afford 
33 Tech Squadron RCEME(M) unlimited possi¬ 
bilities for future expansion. 

LIST OF PERSONNEL QUALIFIED IN 1962 


Recruit Training: 44 

Trained Militiaman: 16 

Trades: 

Radiac Mechanic, Gp 1, 8 

DMT, Gp 1, Block 1, 11 

Gpl, Block2, 3 

Jr NCO: 5 

Sr NCO: 4 

Rescue Instructors Course: 9 

Field Officers Course - Captains: 

Part 1 and 2, 1 

Part 1, partial, 3 


1 
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21 TECHNICAL SQUADRON RCEME(M) 
REPORT ON SUMMER CAMP 1962 


Twenty-one Technical Squadron of Monc¬ 
ton, NB, under the comnaand of Major AE 
Emery, had another successful summer cairip 
at Camp Gagetown. The Squadron went to camp 
with other units of No 5 Militia Group during 
the second week of July. This year the camp 
was located at the Blissfield Airport on the east¬ 
ern boundary of the big camp. 

The unit was well represented as more 
than 75 per cent of those on strength attended 
camp. Of those who did not go to Gagetown, 
two officers attended a Field Officers'Course, 
two corporals attended a Sr NCO Course, and 
two craftsmen were on Jr NCO Course; all of 
which were held at Camp Aldershot, NS. Be¬ 
sides this, three men were on call-out duty with 
the regular army and one officer was a platoon 
commander with the Student Militia Training 
program, which was held in Moncton. Conse¬ 
quently, the men of the Squadron received con¬ 
siderable training which willbe helpfulin army 
work. 

Several courses were available for those 
who attended camp. A Recruits Course was 
held for those who were new in the Squadron. 
This training was successfully given although 
bad weather hampered the drill instructors. 
While at Camp, ten recruits passed this course 
and so became ready for the next stage of their 
training. 

The more experienced men received 
practical instruction in oxy-acetylene and elec¬ 
tric welding, machine shop work and recovery 
techniques. Those taking the courses were di¬ 
vided into four groups, each group received one 
day's training in every subject. As a result of 
this training, all subjects were thoroughly re¬ 
viewed. 

Each evening field driving was carried 


out. On the last day of this course, the men 
were taken to Camp Gagetown for a Porto Clinic. 
Standing Orders were received by nine men and 
six men had their orders renewed. 

The TechSqn, together with the LAD from 
201 Workshop (Coldbrook) were responsible for 
minor repairs to the equipment and vehicles of 
the summer camp. Practical experience was 
gained in repairing field stoves, generators and 
other equipment. A recovery vehicle from 222 
Workshop (Gagetown) was also used by the unit 
and it assisted with the recovery training. 

National Survival Training consisted of 
courses in First Aid, Casualty Rescue Tech¬ 
niques, Knots and Lashings. The men did very 
well on these courses and the First Aid Team, 
consisting of W02 VHAlward, W02 LP Leger, 
S sgt D Mul lins , L/Cpl W Watters, Cfn EJ 
Williams and Cfn TG Dempsey won the camp 
award for their high marks. 

All personnel of the unit received a period 
of drill a day and in a competition with the other 
units at camp, RCEME came second. 

Along with the regular training 21 Tech 
Sqnwas responsible for supplying water for the 
summer camp from a water point on the Mer- 
sereau River. All personnel not familiar with 
the operation of this equipment were trained in 
its use. 

At the conclusion of this camp, tents were 
taken down and everything was packed in the 
trucks for the return trip to Moncton. 

On reviewing the week's activities, it was 
felt by all concerned that the 1962 Summer Camp 
had been a very successful one for 21 Tech Sqn 
and that much had been accomplished. 





BY CAPT GR BURTON CD 


Burton was at the sharp 
end of this operation. Two, 
fairly senior officers of the 
Corps were at the blunt end 
arranging, amongst other 
things, for the RCAF trans¬ 
port support. They estab-. 
lished excellent liaison with 
the RCAF; so excellent that ■ 
there was no trouble getting 

• several hundred pounds of 
tools onto the sked flight for 

• Churchill just before take-off 
time. 

Unfortunately, the tools 

• replaced an Army VIP from 
AHQ. About five minutes 

• after he arrived back at Fort 
Osborne from the airfield, 

• the two BCE ME officers 
found the blunt end excruci- 

• atingly sharp. Six weeks at 
Baker Lake would have been 

• less uncomfortable than the ; 
next quarter hour! 




SIGNAL STATION AND QUARTERS 0^ ^-f) 

It was in Se p t e m b e r 1947 that 10 Coy 
RCEMEwas assigned the project of assembling 
two D-6 Caterpillar Tractors at Baker Lake in 
the Northwest Territories. The tractors were 
needed to replace two similar equipments that 
had been taken in overland to build and main¬ 
tain the airstrip, and which were then beyond 
economical repair. 

Baker Lake is located approximately 500 
miles north of Fort Churchill, Manitoba, and 
at that time was the home of an RCCS Station 
of the NWT & Y radio system, a Hudson Bay 



BAKER LAKE FREIGHT SERVICE 



Extreme left: Signal Station and Quarters (1947) 



ONE OF THE ORIGINAL TRACTCRS 


trading post, two RCAF tractor operators, a 
Church of England missionary and a small set¬ 
tlement of Eskimoes. It is accessible by boat 
during the summer, by air or overland (nine¬ 
teen days plus) during the winter. 

The two replacement tractors had previ¬ 
ously been disassembled by RCAF mechanics 
and were located at Fort Churchill. The plan 
was to fly in the tractor components, using two 
RCAF Dakotas; thus the extent of the break¬ 
down of the assemblies wa^ governed by the 
load limitations and available handling facili¬ 
ties at the Baker Lake outpost. 



Left: One of the Original Tractors 



LOCALLY MANIFACTtjRED CRANE 


Above: Completed Job with SgtHanashand Cfn 
Pike and Quigley 


Extreme left: Baker Lake Freight Service 


TEE CCa-PLETED TRACTORS 
SOKE OF TEE RESMDEfTTS AND GARAGE 


Left: Locally Manufactured Crane 
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A team of four - WO 2 Burton, Sgt Han- 
ash, Cfn Quigley and Pike - were selected from 
213 Workshop RCEME, and dispatched to Fort 
Churchill with tools, lifting e qui pm en t and 
stores during the last week in September. 

Capt Ji c kli n g , the OC 223 Workshop 
RCEME, Fort Churchill, supplied much help¬ 
ful information on the conditions at Baker Lake 
and, in addition, generously provided a locally 
manufactured towed crane to assist in unload¬ 
ing the aircraft on arrival. Among other things, 
it was learned that the remaining operative 
tractor was in very poor condition, so it Was 
decided that the initial effort should be concen¬ 
trated on transporting and assembling the first 
replacement tractor as soon as possible in ord¬ 
er to ensure transportation of the balance of the 
loads from the airstrip to the working area. 

It was a cool October 2nd when the team, 
complete with equipment and supplies, found 
themselves circling over a still unfrozen Baker 
Lake after a cramped four hours in a Dakota 
freighter. Eager to acquaint themselves with 
their temporary home, four keen observers 
quickly established that the quarters were lo¬ 
cated about a mile from the airstrip and that it 
was some two miles further east to the native 
settlement of Baker Lake. On landing it was 
found that the intervening distances could be 
covered on foot or on a sleigh towed by a well 
rusted and worked-over tractor, complete with 
noise and fumes, which was more likely to 
arouse visions of a sway-backed horse than a 
modern mechanical monster. 

The living quarters, prefabricated build¬ 
ings, were quite good and the party was more 
than pleased with a substantialframe garage in 
which to work. The group soon settled in and 
preparations were made for the arrival of the 
parts for the first tractor. 

Little time was lost as two days later the 
first plane arrived, and the borrowed crane was 
soon put to the test as the enthusiastic opera¬ 
tors developed their unloading skill. The cargo 
was well forward of the loading doors and it was 
necessary to exercise great care to avoid dam¬ 
aging the aircraft while removing the contents. 
Fortunately all progressed well and the team's 


ability to handle awkward loads under rather 
primitive conditions developed beyond all ex¬ 
pectations, so it was not long before the initial 
supply of components was transferred to the 
sleigh and the team was actually on the way to 
assembling its first tractor. 

From then on the planes arrived at fairly 
regular intervals, occasionally held back by bad 
weather. One incident occurred when two air¬ 
craft arrived at the same time. The first one 
down, while clearing the runway, taxied onto 
the unserviceable part and blew a tire, but no 
major damage was caused. The other aircraft, 
after unloading, returned to Churchill, coming 
back the next day with a replacement wheel and 
jacking equipment. 

Few problems were encountered and, as 
radio contact was readily available, any miss¬ 
ing parts were forwarded by 223 Workshop 
RCEME on the next aircraft. 

Toward the end of October word was re¬ 
ceived that two 6.25kva Lister generating sets 
would arrive and be installed to provide power 
for the Signals requirement and lighting for the 
quarters. These were delivered with the last 
of the tractor parts and were assembled and 
tested without undue difficulty. 

On October 30th all work was completed, 
the team ready to leave, the aircraft on the way, 
when the turn of events changed and the weather 
closed in, forcing the aircraft to return to 
Churchill without landing. 

During the next three weeks time passed 
very slowly; several storms kept everyone in¬ 
doors much of the time and the operation earned 
the nickname 'Sleep'. When the weather per¬ 
mitted there was some good ice fishing, pleas¬ 
ant visits with the Hudson Bay factor, theRCMP 
corporal and the missionary. 

On the 21st November an aircraft arrived 
and we were soon backin Churchill, then on to 
Winnipeg: the finale of "OPERATION SLEEP". 
This was really a misnomer when one considers 
that over 28 tons of equipment was manhandled 
into position and assembled in roughly 500 man¬ 
hours. 
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WORKSHOP SHEL TERS 


- PRESENT SITUATION 

- FUTURE TRENDS 


For those readers who are anxiously 
awaiting the issue of workshop shelters, it will 
come as no surprise to hear that there have 
beenmany delays in the design, acceptance and 
provision of shelters. It may even appear that 
nothing is happening! Actually, until a few 
weeks ago when the need to save contract dol¬ 
lars became so acute, some progress was no¬ 
ticeable at AHQ. Nowmoneymay furtherdelay 
us. 

Army policy for shelters is detailed in 
"Qualitative Equipment Requirement A8/62." 
This policy paper lists those standard opera¬ 
tional shelters now in use and outlines plans 
for future shelters in various stages of devel¬ 
opment and testing. 

The present holdings and entitlements of 
RCEME units leave much to be desired. Many 
of the delays can be attributed to the perfection¬ 
ist desires prevelent in many developers and 


some users. 

Our shelter program falls logically into 
two main phases: 

a. Phase I - Get best available shelters to 
users as soon as possible. 

b. Phase II - Continue the search for shelt¬ 
ers to improve our mobility, to provide im¬ 
proved environmental protection and eventually 
perhaps to provide NBCW protection. 

We are following both UK and US develop¬ 
ments and any commercial designs which come 
to our attention. Readers' comments and sug¬ 
gestions regarding future shelter design are in¬ 
vited. The following paragraphs deal with those 
shelters which DEME considers we should have 
now. When these have been obtained, we will 
begin to press for improved shelters, probably 
in the air frame or air-supported line for the 
larger types. 


TENT, FRAME TYPE, MAINTENANCE, MEDIUM, LIGHT METAL - (FRITSCHE) 
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It is proposed that each field workshop 
have three of these, two for the vehicle platoon 
and one for the weapons and electronic platoon. 

This shelter has been accepted as stand¬ 
ard by both US Army and Canadian Army. Pur¬ 
chase from the US has been proposed and may 
be expected when funds are again available. 

US Army developers provide the follow¬ 
ing description: 


There is a 16mm movie showing erection 
and striking techniques which will be shown to 
user units when this tent is issued. 


TENTS PORTABLE UNIVERSAL 
X61A - DID 824 


Nomenclature - Tent, frame type, mainten¬ 
ance, medium lightweight metal, 20 ft x 64 ft. 

Purpose - To be used as a medium sized 
maintenance tent for repair of wheeled and 
tracked vehicles in temperate climates. An 
insulated liner is available as a separate item 
for use in cold climates. 

Status - Standard, 

Description - The fabric of this tent is cloth, 
cotton, duck, 12.29 oz, and is supported by a 
magnesium frame consisting of parabolic arch¬ 
es connected by purlins. The tent is provided 
with windows and screens, two chain-hoisted 
vehicle doors and double heater ducts. The 
tent fabric is in nine sections: two end sections, 
and seven intermediate sections. This tent is 
procurable in lengths other than the 64 foot by 
an appropriate change to the number of inter¬ 
mediate sections. Each increase or reduction 
changes the length by 8 feet. 



It is proposed that each field workshop 
have 14 of these for platoon offices and kit¬ 
chens, These shelters are also suitable for 
shop working areas in various combinations 
and as a supplement to the working area of an 
SEV. (Special Equipment Vehicle) 


Dimensions - 20 ft wide x 64 ft long x 14 ft 
high. 



Weight - Frame - 1515 lb 

Skin - 495 lb 

Liner - 625 lb 

Covers - 90 lb 

Total 2725 lb 


Erection - 4 men - 8 hours. 
Striking - 4 men - 6 hours. 


Two Bays Side-by-Side Adjunct to SEV 



1 
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These shelters are a Canadian (DID) de¬ 
velopment based on a British design. Ten are 
with units for user trial now, and reports are 
expected by Dec 62. 

The Directorate has already expressed 
RCEME satisfaction with the design but pro¬ 
vision action must await the user trial as many 


other Corps have an interest. 

The Tent, Portable, Universal is design¬ 
ed around one basic unit termed a single bay, 
which is a complete tent. Various types of tent 
structures may be achieved by setting up of a 
basic unit plus additional interchangeable basic 
components. 


COVERS, MAINTENANCE, FRAME SUPPORTED, TRACKED AND WHEELED VEHICLE 


Fifteen of these are proposed for each 
field workshop, ie, one per forward repair 
platoon. It is, also proposed to equip LADs or 
equivalent with these covers. 

This is a 26-foot square tarpaulin sup¬ 
ported on an aluminum 'A' frame. Ropes are 


provided to fasten to ground or vehicles. 

A Canadian version of this shelter has 
been given a user trial by 3 Field Workshop 
and the report is expected about the time this 
ink is dry. Entitlement action will follow. If 
funds can be found this simple but very useful 
cover could be produced in a few months. 




A FEW USES FOR COVERS, MAINTENANCE, FRAME SUPPORTED 





(Note that our newest "vehicle" workload can also be partly covered) 


TENT, MAINTENANCE, ARMY AC, AIR SUPPORTED, WITH AUXILIARY RIGID FRAME 


It is proposed that each field workshop Purpose - To provide a maintenance shelter 

have one of these. However, they are still for both rotary- and fixed-wing Army aircraft 
classed as experimentalby the US Army so pro- as well as the heavy tank, permitting traverse 
vision is still far away. of the tank turret for removal of the engine. 



The US Army description 
is as follows; 


Status 
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Description - This is an air-supported tent 
fabricated of cloth, nylon, neoprene coated, 18 
oz. It is a sectional, hemispherical structure 
with a basic radius of 36 feet and an 8 feet semi- 
cylindrical center section. The length of the 
shelter may be increased by the insertion of 
additional center sections. It is held rigid by 
a continuous flow of high-volume, low-pressure 
air, supplied by a continuously running blower 
utilizing an e 1 e c t r i c al power source. When 
bringing vehicles in or out of the shelter, the 
fabric collapses onto a lightweight metalframe 
and is inflated after the doors are closed. The 


entrance or exit of vehicles is accomplished 
by releasing the fabric of either end section 
from the ground anchors and raising the end 
fabric and arches by means of motor-operated 
winches. 

Dimensions - 72 ft wide, 80 ft long and 3 7 
ft high. 

Weight - Tent complete - 5920 lb 
Erection - 8 men - 24 hours 

Striking - 8 men - 8 hours 



TENT, FRAME TYPE, AVIATION MAINTENANCE, SMALL, ADJUSTABLE, NOSE-IN 

(FRITSCHE) T 60-1 


Two of these are proposed for each field 
workshop. Unit repair sections will get one 
each. The US Army description follows: 

Purpose - To provide adequate cover for 
personnel performing organizational mainten¬ 
ance on various fixed-wing and rotary-wing air¬ 
craft. 

Status - Experimental. 

Description - The fabric portion of this tent 
is cloth, nylon, neoprene coated, and is sup¬ 


ported by amagnesium frame. The outer fab¬ 
ric is provided in sections. The end sections 
are designed with a large adjustable aperture 
to permit nose-in of Army planes, after which 
the aperture is closed around the fuselage of 
the aircraft. 

Dimensions - 20 ft wide, 16 ft long, and 14 
ft high. 

Weight - Tent complete - 674 lb 
Erection - 4 men - 6 hours 
Striking - 4 men - 2 hours 
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NO safety device like a careful worker 


Said Sam Fife, Jr, safety engineer for 
KoppersCo, Pittsburgh: "Some foremen know 
howto handle materials and machinery, but fall 
down on their ability to handle and understand 
men. An accident may be a symptom of the 
supervisor's inability to handle men. There's 
no safety device like a careful worker. Elim¬ 
inating physical hazards is still important, but 
perhaps the real culprit is the unsafe attitude 
breeding the unsafe act which ends in an acci¬ 
dent. " 

Foremen and supervisors must lay a 
foundation for safe working by creating the right 
attitude in the minds of workers. This goes 
hand in hand with providing a safe working en¬ 
vironment. 

No one expects a foreman to uncover all 
the hidden motives that lie behind a worker's 
unsafe behavior, to be a fulLfledged industrial 
psychologist. But you should teach the foreman 
enough about human motivation that he usually 
can determine why a worker is repeatedly in¬ 
volved in accidents. The foreman then is in a 
good position to correct the trouble. 

WORRY: ACCIDENT CAUSE 

Fife mentioned one industry which found 
48 per cent of all accidents were caused by: 
faulty attitude, impulsiveness, irresponsibili¬ 
ty, daydreaming, nervousness, fear, worry, 
depression. Occasionally, he said, foremen 
unwittingly do something to set up one or more 
of these distracting feelings among those they 
supervise. They should, therefore, be given 
thorough training in human relations. 

Fife said: "Emotional tensions and 
anxiety in a man cause distractions that lead to 
an accident. Sometimes, if the foreman will 
simply give the man an opportunity to talk about 


his problems, he lets off steam and partially 
reduces the tensions that may cause trouble. " 

Giving a new worker a safety rulebook and 
telling him to read it is not enough, Fife be¬ 
lieves. Most workers learn better by on-the- 
job demonstrations than by printed or spoken 
instructions. But if an injury occurs in your 
plant, don't demonstrate immediately the safe 
way to do the work. No one thinks well or re¬ 
members long when his emotions are stirred 
strongly. 

YOU CAN DO ALL THIS 

What one worker responds to, another 
does not. One does best with a pat on the back. 
Another needs a kick in the pants. Some have 
habits that automatically lead them to work 
safely. Others have not. Your job is to teach 
foremen to develop safe habits among workers, 
and to change unsafe ones. 

Workers want and need social approval, 
recognition from those around them. Some try 
to win it by unsafe practices - horseplay, show¬ 
ing off. Your task is to see that this basic psy¬ 
chological need for approval is satisfied in a 
way beneficial to both workers and your safety 
program. 

You can accomplish this taskby teaching 
foremen to encourage safe methods, by issuing 
awards for personal and departmental safety 
records, by creating the image of the safe work¬ 
er as a hero. 

According to Fife: "Most workers want 
to belong to the group. " Get them to feel they're 
needed to put your safety p r o g r am across. 
They'll respond enthusiastically. A safety pro¬ 
gram arouses only antagonism if workers feel 
it isn't sincerely directed toward their welfare. 


-Occupational Hazards 


